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LATIN HYMNS OF THE CELTIC CHURCH. 


HE following entry among the Irish Charters in the famous Book of 

Kells illustrates the fate of much of our ancient Celtic literature, 

especially in Scotland: “Anno Domini m° ui’ (alias 1007). Soiscela 

: mor coluim ,cille do dubgait is ind aidci as ind iardom iartarach in 
| daimliace moir cenannsa,” &c. “A.D. 1006 (alias 1007)—The great 
, Gospel of Colum-cille was sacrilegiously stolen at night out of the 
western porticus of the great church of Kells. This was the chief relic 
| of the west of the world on account of the singular cover. This 
| gospel was found in twenty nights and two months, with its gold 


stolen off, and a sod over it.” Thus the “great gospel” of Columba 
. was preserved from destruction by the merest accident. But 
cupidity has not been the only foe that the Celt’s ancient manuscript 


. literature has had to contend with. The ignorance and indifference of 
: many into whose hands it fell have also played their part ;—a tailor 
; was seen last century in the Hebrides cutting down Gaelic manuscripts 
t for patterns.” More fatal than ignorance has been the active depreciation 
, ofa hostile Church operating on the animosity of a rival race. It is 


p | only now—a thousand years after the era of the ancient Celtic Church— 
n that scholars and unprejudiced historians have succeeded in showing us 
l alittle of it. The “sod over it” has been partly removed ; and the 
: “find” has not been altogether uninteresting, although the “gold” } 
. has been “ stolen off.” Zeuss has furnished us with materials for the | 
0 reconstruction of the ancient Celtic language ; Skene and others have 
. given us some account of the early Iro-British Church ; but Church 
‘i history has not fully examined the available existing material that 
d would show us the character of the Christian life and devotion of our 


e eatly Christian ancestors in these islands. It is proposed in the 
following article to glance at the Latin hymns of the ancient Celtic 
Church in order to realise to ourselves a little of the inner life of 
Is those early evangelists to whose extraordinary labours and unwearied 
d zeal we are indebted for the conversion of our forefathers from heathen- 
im, In these hymns we have relics of that early religious literature 
which helped to give Christian comfort to generations of lonely 
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labourers on isle and mainland. Here we have transmitted to us 
something of the loving heavenly motives, the Gospel inspiration, by 
whose persuasive force the strongholds of pagan darkness were pulled 
down throughout the British islands, as well as in many districts on 
the Continent. 

These devotional compositions were the common property of the 
whole Celtic Church at home and abroad. It is intended to look at 
them here as remains of the use and wont which prevailed during the 
“golden age” of this early Free Church as it existed in Scotland. In 
doing so, it may deepen our interest in them if we briefly recall the 
historical setting and political surroundings in which the great work of 
this Church was accomplished. 

In order to reach the heart of this Church, we must pierce through 
that belt of ecclesiastical anil religious darkness which Papal Rome wove 
round the body of our national life during the four centuries which pre- 
ceded the Reformation. Beyond those centuries we are enabled at once 
to grasp that one outstanding fact in our early annals, that from the 
days of Ninyas, in the beginning of the fifth century, to the accession of 
the “Sore Saint,” King David, in 1124, a Free Church, comparatively 
evangelical and aggressive, existed in Scotland for a period of 700 years. 
No definite attempt has been made to show the full national significance 
of this fact. If we contrast that period of 700 years with the following 
period of similar length, we find that during the first half of the latter 
decay and death prevailed ; and that, even during the second half, with 
all the advantages attendant on post-Reformation times, large tracts of 
our country, once aglow with Gospel life, remained practically heathen 
until the lost ground began to be reconquered and reclaimed by the 
modern Free Church of Scotland. In all this there is much to humble, 
instruct, and encourage us. We learn that the essential power of the 
Gospel is the same in all ages, and that similar results follow the earnest 
proclamation of truth in ancient and modern times. The Christian 
men that in early days made the Gospel a living converting power 
throughout our whole land, even in every village of the Highlands, and 
every islet of the Hebrides, could not have been very unlike their 
countrymen of the present day among whom evangelical truth is 
preserved and preached. 

A glance at the early history of Ireland reveals the fact that a similar 
course of things took place there. Pope Adrian IV., known to England 
as Nicholas Breakspere, the only Englishman who ever sat in the chair 
of St. Peter, issued a bull in 1155, giving the kingdom of Ireland to 
Henry II. of England. This is a remarkable fact, and deeply suggestive 
in connection with the reasons assigned for its accomplishment. The 
Irish had all along been Protestants against Rome and her rule. The 
Pope, who like all the bishops of that holy ilk, claimed the right to 
dispose of all Christian lands, finding that the Irish, according to Roman 
estimate, were “schismatics ” and “bad Christians,” like their brethren 
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of the same period in Scotland, made a present of the island to Henry 
in order to make good Catholics of the inhabitants. Here were two 
Englishmen engaged in perverting, or, rather, completing the perversion 
of the Free Independent Church of Ireland to Rome. Hence all the 
tears of Ireland, England’s great responsibility, much blood-guiltiness 
on all sides, the almost utter futility of all attempts to restore to that 
much-enduring isle the comparatively pure faith of its ancient days. 
0Driscol, an honest Roman Catholic writer, describes the change as 
follows :—“‘ There is something very singular in the ecclesiastical history 
of Ireland. The Christian Church of that country, as founded by St. 
Patrick and his predecessors, existed for many ages free and unshackled. 
‘For above 700 years this Church maintained its independence.’ It 
had no connection with England, and differed upon points of importance 
with Rome. The work of Henry II. was to reduce the Church of 
Ireland into obedience to the Roman Pontiff. Accordingly, he procured 
a Council of the Irish clergy to be held at Cashel in 1172, and the 
combined influence and intrigues of Henry and the Pope prevailed. 
This Council put an end to the ancient Church of Ireland, and sub- 
mitted it to the yoke of Rome. ‘That apostacy has been followed by a 
series of calamities hardly to be equalled in the world.’ From the days 
of St. Patrick to the Council of Cashel was a bright and glorious era for 
Ireland. From the sitting of this Council to our time the lot of Ireland 
has been unmixed evil, and all her history a tale of woe.” 

The influence of Rome on the heart of the Scottish nation began 
with the marriage of Malcolm with the English Roman Catholic 
Princess Margaret. This Saxon queen completed the outward perver- 
sion of Scotland to Rome. She pretended to reform, but only managed 
to enthral the native Church, whose clergy she summoned to a Council 
in 1074. The Gaelic language was the only language the clergy could 
speak—they had a professional knowledge of Latin—so King Malcolm, 
her husband, acted as her interpreter. They refused to recognise the abso- 
lute supremacy of the great Roman father ; they were unable to speak 
English ; and the queen set herself piously to rectify these abuses and 
shortcomings. The Roman Catholic influence of the Norman went on 
increasing until the Court, as the Celtic Professor at Oxford says, “ in 
the time of David, who began to reign in 1124, after being educated 
in England in all the ways of the Normans, was filled with his Anglican 
and Norman vassals. He is, accordingly, regarded as the first wholly 
feudal king of Scotland, and the growth of feudalism went on at the 
expense of the power and influence of the Celtic princes, who saw them- 
selves snubbed and crowded out to make room for the king’s barons, who 
had grants made to them of land here and there wherever it was worth 
having. The outcome was a deep-seated discontent, which every now 
and then burst into a flame of open revolt on the part of the rightful 
owners of the soil.” The Celtic Church died away with the decay of 
the power of the Celtic princes. At the same time, the Roman religion 
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was warmly supported in the persons of Englishmen, Flemings, and 
Normans, who received every encouragement to settle in Scotland, 
The predominance of the Celtic element seems to have passed away in 
the eleventh century. ‘‘ At the time, however, of the War of Indepen- 
dence, Gaelic appears to have still reached down to Stirling and Perth, 
to the Ochil and Sidlaw Hills, while north of the Tay it had as yet 
yielded to English or Broad Scotch only a very narrow strip along the 
coast.” The bulk of Bruce’s army at Bannockburn was composed of 
the Ivernian and Celtic descendants of the ancient Free Church of 
Scotland. The true Christian devotion of the fathers had not alto- 
gether disappeared: like the Puritan soldiers of Cromwell these grand 
old Scots began the grim work of battle for national freedom, with a 
fervent prayer to the God of battles,—a species of homage which sur- 
prised the more Catholic English. 

The Latin hymns of this ancient Church will be found in the “Leabhar 
imuin” (Book of Hymns) and the Bangor Antiphonary, both miscel- 
lanies of odes, canticles, blessings, prayers, &c. Altogether the 
number is upwards of thirty. The “Leabhar imuin” is a MS. of the 
ninth or tenth century in Trinity College Library, Dublin, of which 
two-thirds have been printed. The first part, edited by the late Dr. 
Todd, appeared in 1855, and contained the following four hymns, with 
extensive annotations from the “Leabhar Breac,” &c.:—1. The Hymn of 
St. Sechnall in praise of Saint Patrick ; 2. The Hymn of Saint Ultan 
in praise of St. Brigid ; 3. The Hymn of Cummain Fota in praise of 
the Apostles; 4. The Hymn of St. Mugint. These are specimens of 
the terminology of the hymn titles. 

The Bangor Antiphonary is a MS. in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. 
It was written between 680 and 691; and was printed by Muratori in 
1713. Some of the pieces in this MS. have a historical as well asa 
devotional value, such as “The Versicles of the Family of Benchor,’ 
and “The Commemoration of our Abbots,” in which the names of 
fifteen abbots of the Bangor (County Down) monastery are given in the 
same order in which their obits occur in the annals. Dr. Reeves 
speaks well of its accuracy, considering that the MS. has been some 
1200 years absent from Ireland. These are the sources in which this 
Latin hymnology of the ancient Gaels will be found. They are not 
very accessible. As already remarked, versions of them will be also 
found in the “Leabhar Breac” ; some of them were printed by Sir 
James Ware in the appendix to his “Opuscula S. Patricii” ; while the 
Isidore Codex of the “ Leabhar imuin,” recently brought from Rome to 
Dublin, has never yet been printed. These MSS., written in a peculiar 
ornate style, have become known to archeologists under the description, 
“libri Scottice scripti” (books written in Scotch ”). 

Some of these devotional compositions are as old as the fourth 
century, such as the “Hymnum dicat,” ascribed to Hilary, and the 
“Medi noctis,” ascribed to the famous Ambrose of Milan. The 
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« Audite Omnes” was composed by Sechnall, the nephew of Patrick, 
towards the close of the fifth century, in praise of the Irish apostle. 
This piece, rather a poem than a hymn, bears to have been written 
“in Domhnach Sechnaill” (now Dunshaughlin in Meath), by the St. 
Sechnall, or Secundinus, who was a son of Patrick’s sister “by her 
husband Restitutus,” of the ‘“ Longobards of Leatha.” The superscrip- 
tion reminds us of the fact that the Scots and the Goidels were the same 
people, whether found in Ireland or parts of Britain. It runs thus: 
“Incipit Ymnus sancti Patricii episcopi Scotorum” (‘The hymn 
beginning, St. Patrick, Bishop of the Scots”). The following note on 
it occurs in the “Leabhar Breac”: “Tempus autem ” (“‘ But the time”) ; 
—viz., “ when Leogaire, son of Niall, was King of Eirinn. Cause to praise 
Patrick. Sechnall said to Patrick, ‘ When shall I make a hymn of praise 
for thee?’ Patrick said, ‘I desire not to be so praised during my life. 
Sechnall answered, ‘ Non interrogavi utrum faciam, sed quando faciam’ 
(I did not ask whether I should do it, but when’). Patrick said, 
‘Si facias venit tempus’ (‘If you do it, the time has come ’)—7.¢., because 
Patrick knew that the time of his (Sechnall’s) death was at hand.” In 
the third verse we have the old Scottic interpretation of the famous 
passage in Matthew on which St. Peter's chair is founded :— 
“ Constans in Dei timore 

Et fide immobilis, 

Super quem edificatur 

Ut Petrum Ecclesia.” 
“Constant in the fear of God, and immovable in faith, upon him as 
upon a Peter is built a Church.” 

The student of these ancient writings is surprised to find the modern 
Irish persist in making Patrick a Frenchman. In the “ Leabhar 
Breac,” the following note, so decisive of his nationality, occurs in con- 
nection with this hymn. “ Patraic umorro do bretnaibh h-ercluaide a 
bunadas.” ‘“ Now Patrick in his origin was of the Britons of Er-Cluaide,” 
—t.e., of the Strathclyde Britons, among whom his name has found its 
topographical monument in Kilpatrick. 

The ancient Christian Scots had their own popes, to whom they were 
naturally attached as the fathers of their Church. They called them their 
Pape. Patrick, Columba, and others were so designated. They had 
also their own Virgin, Brigid, who comes next in importance to Patrick 
in Hibernian hagiology. Ultan’s hymn in praise of her begins with 
these words, “Christus in nostra insola que uocatur hibernia ;” and 
towards the end, the “angelic and most holy Brigid,” in all her 
wondrous works of power, is spoken of as “like unto the holy Mary.” 
We have only fragments of this poem. It appears to have been 
originally composed, like Sechnall’s and several others in these MSS., 
in the A B C Darian style with a stanza for each letter of the 
alphabet. There is another found in the beginning of an old Celtic 
copy of the Greek Psalter in praise of Brigid, whose feast day is also 
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celebrated in another, “Phobi diem.” The feast-day of Patrick has 
also its celebration hymn, beginning thus: “Lo, the solemn feast-day 
of Patrick is shining most brightly.” 

The hymn, “In Te Christe,” is one of the three attributed to 
Columba, and bears in some places the stamp of his majestic spirit. 
The “Ignis Creator igneus” starts with the conception of the Paschal 
candle, and proceeds to describe the columns of smoke and 
flame which guided Israel out of Egypt. A few of the metrical 
compositions in the Bangor Antiphonary have a more local and 
historical than a devotional interest, such as the “Good Rule of 
Bangor,” and the commemoration of the abbots of that place, 
already referred to. The name of Comgall, the head of the monastery, 
who died in 602, occurs, as also Molaisran, or Molio of the Holy Isle, 
Arran, who died in 639. There is an evening hymn beginning with 
“ Christe qui Lux es,” and a Pentecostal one about the apostles, with 
the initial words, “Christi, Patris in dextera.” There is one hymn, 
and only one, in the group in praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
“Cantemus in omni die.” 

Metrical translations of seven, in whole. or in part, of these hymns 
are given here to indicate the general character of the devotional 
portions of the group. The one beginning with the words: “ Precamur 
Patrem,” has not had any date assigned it, but judging by internal 
evidence, it appears to belong to the era of Patrick. It contains one 
hundred and sixty-eight lines ; starting with an address to the Lord's 
Day, it proceeds to give an abstract of the life of Christ. A com- 
parison made between the beginning of the physical and that of the 
spiritual creation is worked out in a somewhat original fashion. In 
the following verses the Lord and His Own Day are contrasted as the 
first-born children of light : 


“ PRECAMUR PATREM. 


‘We worship Thee, Almighty King : 
To God the Father, praise we bring ; 
To Jesus, Saviour of the lost ; 

And to the Blessed Holy Ghost. 


‘Thou art, O God, our life and might ; 
The Source of all the worlds of light 
Which on the brows of heaven lie, 
And make resplendent earth and sky. 


“Of old this day was earth’s first-born ; 
[t shone from heaven a holy morn: 
Kven so the Word, Eternal Light, 
The Father gave this world of night. 


That day the chaos dark destroyed, 
Dispelling night into the void : 

So Victor o’er the foe did He 

This world from death’s fierce fetters free. 
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“Upon the deep thick darkness lay 
Before the dawning of that day ; 


So ignorance the heart enwound 
Till Jesus shed His light around.” 


A remarkable composition, probably belonging to the same period, 
and intended to be used on the birthdays of the martyrs, has, like a 
few others, the refrain “ Alleluia” introduced after every verse. The 
term “birthday” does not bear here its ordinary meaning, but birth 
by temporal death into a higher life. This hymn is regarded as one of 
the best productions of the Latino-Celtic muse : 


6 SACRATISSIMI MARTYRES. 


* Martyrs of the God Most High, 
Who for Christ did bravely die ; 
Leaders on the heavenly road ; 
Victors, sing with saints to God,— 
Alleluia ! 


‘Christ exalted! Cherubim 
Render homage unto Him 
On the Father’s throne on high, 
While the saints with martyrs cry,— 
Alleluia ! 


“Glorious One! The first to bear 
Shame upon the Cross, our share ; 
In Thy triumph blessings came ; 
Now the martyr saints proclaim,— 
Alleluia ! 


“The Apostles, strong in faith, 
Suffered on the Cross to death ; 
Shielded now, and saved by grace, 
Chant within Thy holy place,— 

Alleluia ! 


“Christ ! the Helper of the saints, 
Heard their weary hearts’ complaints ; 
Now these martyrs praises bring 
And rehearse before their King,— 

Alleluia ! 


“ Praised, O Lord, Thy power be, 
Which obtains the victory ; 
Crushes Satan by the way, 
While the saints with martyrs say,— 
Alleluia ! 


“ God’s strong hand will be their shield ; 
With His grace their hearts are steeled 
To resist the enemy’s ways, 

While with saints they ever raise,— 
Alleluia. 

“ Heirs with Christ ! Their crowns behold ! 
Filled with fruit a hundred-fold ! 

Pains are past ; they now rejoice, 
Uttering in thankful voice,— 
Alleluia. 
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“Let us humbly pray for grace 
‘Till we see the Father’s face, 
In Jerusalem on high 
Where we raise with saints the cry,— 


Alleluia.” 


Another very ancient hymn is the “Spiritus Divine,” which is one 


of the matins used for the Lord’s Day :— 


“ Sprritus Divinz. 
“QO glorious Spirit of the Light Divine ; 
Come, favour me; 
Thou, God of Truth, on Israel once didst shine ; 
Lord, look on me ; 
Thou, Saviour, Son, art Light of Light, I know : 
Shed forth Thy living lustre on my woe ! 


“Thy Spirit is one substance with the Son, 
Lord, look on me ; 
Thou, Christ, the only first-begotten One, 
Wilt look on me; 
Y have redemption from my sin in Thee : 
I seek Thy pardoning aid,—Lord, look on me. 


“ Born of the Virgin that poor men might live ; 
Lord, look on me ; 
The rights of sonship Thou alone canst give ; 
Lord, look on me; 
Joint-heir with Thee, Creator of all things, 
God-Jesus, everlasting King of kings ! 


“ King of the everlasting ages, Light of God, 
Illumine me ; 
Out of Thy boundless fulness shed abroad 
Thy love in me; 
Father, and Son, and Spirit, One in Three, 
In power and substance One, Lord, look on me.” 


The hymn “Sancti Venite” was intended for communion service. 
Dr. Neale has rendered it into English. A legend relates how Patrick 
and his nephew Sechnall heard a company of angels once rehearsing it ; 
and declares, “So that from that time to the present that hymn is 
chanted in Eirinn when the body of Christ is received” :— 


‘“SANCTI VENITE. 
“Take the blessed Bread and Wine, 
Emblems of that Life Divine, 
That for sin has been outpoured 
By our sacrificing Lord : 
Blessed Jesus crucified ! 
Life flows from Thy bleeding side. 


‘He renews us by His grace : 
. ‘ . 
Let us give to God the praise : 
He has died the lost to save, 
Risen Victor o’er the grave : 
Giver of salvation He ; 
Let His cross our burden be. 
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‘* He, the Father’s suffering Son, 
Priest and Victim all in one, 
Has become the Lamb of God 
To remove our guilty load: 
Saviour, Giver of all light ; 
He will lead by day and night. 
*¢ With pure minds let us draw near, 
And discern the Shepherd here ; 
For the hungry, bread He brings, 
Water from the living springs : 
In our hearts He lives enshrined 
Lord and Judge of all mankind.” 


The spirit of Gildas, the Welsh monk, who was born in 520, and 
who pronounced bitter jeremiads on the princes of his own race and 
time, is clearly traceable in the next hymn, of whose prologue a trans- 
lation is given. He is one of the Romish corrupters of the native 
Church. His “ Suffragare” is one of the “ Lorice,” breastplates used 
to protect those who rehearsed them against evil :— 


‘¢ SUFFRAGARE. 


“ O Unity in Trinity ! 
Help, for in Thee I live: 
O Trinity in Unity! 
My sins forgive : 


The Prophets bold and strong ; 
Apostles who the Lord beheld, 
The Martyrs’ throng ; 
All faithful witnesses, who hence have 


Exposed, I need Thy help and sym- gone ; 

pathy, | I gaze, and pass afresh to reach the 
Like one in peril of the mighty sea! | throne. 

“Thou wilt preserve me by Thy power | * OQ Unity in Trinity ! 


From all my raging foes ; 
Thy heavenly host in danger’s hour O Trinity in Unity! 
Before me goes ; I seek Thy shade, 
Cherubic and seraphic ranks in might Where Christ has made a covenant sure 


In mercy grant Thine aid ; 


Far scattering the forces of my night. | with me: 
| Oh, fearless, there let me abide with 
“T see the Patriarchs of eld, Thee ! 


There is a hymn by another author of Welsh extraction, St. Mugint, 
in the “ Leabhar imuin,” beginning with the words, “ Parce dne.” The 
“Altus” of Columba, who arrived in Scotland from Ireland in 563, is 
a production of considerable length and much merit, in the A BC 
Darian style. It takes cognisance of the whole sphere of sacred and 
Scriptural truths, somewhat in the fashion of the compositions of the 
Saxon Cedmon, and has been regarded as a highly effective 
“Lorica ” :— 

‘“ Attrus PROSATOR. 
“Great Father of all, the Almighty, we praise, 
The One-unbegotten, the Ancient of Days, 
Eternally first, and eternally last! 
With Thee there remains neither future nor past. 
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“ With Thee, co-eternal in glory and might, 
Reigns Christ on the throne in the regions of light, 
Thine Only-begotten, the Son of Thy love, 
And there, too, the Spirit, the heavenly Dove. 
“ Bright myriads of angels, a ministrant throng, 
Ring praises unceasing, rejoicing in song, 
Where crowns are cast down at Immanuel’s feet, 
And anthems eternal the elders repeat. 


“The judgments of heaven shall be scattered abroad 
On all who deny that our Saviour is God : 
But we shall be raised up with Jesus on high, 
To where the new mansions all glorious lie.” 


There is a Gaelic hymn, attributed to Columba, which illustrates the 
manner and occasions of using these “ Lorice ”’—in Gaelic, lurech, 
Its superscription runs thus: “Colum cilli cecinit while passing alone ; 
and it will be a protection to the person who will repeat it going ona 
journey.” The author in the first verse represents himself as lonely 
on the hillside, and addressing the royal “ Sun,” “ M’oenuran dam is in 
sliabh,” &¢e. :— 

“ Alone am I in the mountain, 
O Royal Sun of prosperous path ; 
Nothing is to be feared by me, 
Nor if I were attended by sixty hundred,” 


The rig-grian = Sun-king, is applied to the Creator. 

The third Latin hymn ascribed to Columba, and, beginning with 
the words “ Noli Pater,” is also a ‘“ Lorica.” It is connected with the 
lighting of fires on St. John’s Eve. In some prefatory remarks, its 
virtues are thus described: “It is sung against every fire and every 
thunderstorm, and whosoever sings it at bedtime and at rising, it pro- 
tects him against lightning.” 


“ Nott PAter. 


‘“‘ Father! restrain Thy thunder, ' Our Jesus, King most loving ! 
Thy lightning from our frame, The lofty heavens extol : 
Lest in our trembling wonder We see Thee grandly moving 
They smite us with their flame ! Where flashing lightnings ‘roll. 
Thou Awful One! we fear Thee, 
For there is none like Thee ; “© King of kings! Thou reignest 
In Thy dread steps we hear Thee ; In righteousness and love ; ; 
And to Thy shelter flee. And righteous rule maintainest 
From Thy pure throne above. 
To Thee awake loud praises, God’s love—a blessed fuel— 
One universal song Burns in my heart a flame ; 
Thy great creation raises, | Like to a golden jewel 
Sung by the angel throng : | Preserved in silver frame.” 


Much is made of the elements in this composition. In the Gaelic 
one already referred to, Columba guards in the last verses against any 
tendency to Pantheism that might be connected with his expressions. 
He declares— 
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“T adore not the voice of birds, 
Nor the sreod, nor a destiny, or the earthly world, 
Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman ; 
My Druid is Christ, the Son of God,— 
Christ, the Son of Mary, the Great Abbot, 
The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
My estates are with the King of kings ; 
My order is at Cenannus and Moen.” 


Cenannus is now Headfort in Meath, where Columba erected a 
monastery. . Moen is now Moon in Kildare. 

It is freely acknowledged that the ancient Free Church of the Scots, 
even in its golden age, held’ and practised peculiar tenets which in 
course of time developed undesirable and even unscriptural fruit. On 
the other hand, it must be allowed that it adhered for a long period to 
the main doctrines of evangelical Christianity. From the hymns 
which we have been considering, and from Patrick’s “Epistle of is 
Coroticus,” and his “Confession,” in which we have something of the 
nature of a creed or a confession of faith, as well as from other sources, 
we gather a fair’representation of the chief dogmas of its faith. It 
held and taught the chief doctrines of the Trinity, of the incarnation, if 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, and of His coming again at i 
the last day to judge all men ; and likewise of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit to make us sons of God, and heirs of immortality. It td 
held, moreover, the Holy Scriptures to be the Word of God, and used 


them freely and exclusively as the authority by which all statements of 
doctrine are to be proved and confirmed. At the same time the 
doctrine of human merit, purgatory, saint-worship, transubstantiation, 
papal infallibility, and other distinctive tenets of modern Romanism, 


find no recognition. While, as we are told by St. Bernard, its followers 
“rejected auricular confession as well as authoritative absolution,” and He 
confessed to God alone, believing God alone could forgive sins,” they would | 
neither give to the Church of Rome the tenths, nor the first-fruits, which 
of course rendered them “ schismatics and heretics ” at Rome. Marriage 
was regarded as a civil rite, and was performed by the magistracy. 

The purity of doctrine and generally healthy influence cultivated 
and exercised by the ancient Celtic Church, are shown in a remarkable 
manner in the products of Celtic art, which attained to its highest 
development in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. The remains 
of this school of ancient sculpture, if collected into one national museum, 
would form an exhibition of native art such as, according to Mr. Joseph 
Anderson, the Rhind lecturer, no northern nation can boast of. Respect- 
ing these sculptured stones, memorials that are not unworthy of our i 
valiant Christian ancestors, Burton, in an interesting chapter, remarks : th 


“ s . e 
C It deserves to be commemorated that in the hundreds of specimens of 
hative sculpture of this class recently brought to light there is no single 


Instance of indecency, while in the scanty remains of Roman art within 
the same area it would be easy to point out several.” 
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The character of the two races that blended into one through the 
agency of this Church and outward political pressure is not unfairly 
represented by Professor Rhys, when he says, touching first on the Gael 
or ancient Scot : “One of the lessons of this chapter is that the Goidel, 
where he owned a fairly fertile country, as in the neighbourhood of the 
Tay, showed that he was not wanting in genius for political organisation; 
and the history of the kingdom of Scotland, as modelled by Kenneth 
mac Alpin and his descendants, warns one not to give ear to the spirit 
of race-weighing and race-damning criticism that jauntily discovers, in 
what it fancies the character of a nation, the reasons why it has not 
achieved results not fairly placed within its reach by the accidents 
either of geography or history.” The other ancient race of Albin was 
neither Celtic nor Aryan in its origin. It has been generally known as 
Pictish, and constitutes the backbone of the Scottish nation. Mr. Rhys 
calls it Ivernian. The following sentences state a fact and describe a 
process: “The trouble the non-Celtic Picts were able to give the 
Romans and the Romanising Brythons has often been dilated upon by 
historians, who have seldom dwelt on the much more remarkable fact, 
that a power, with its headquarters in the neighbourhood of the Ness, 
had been so organised as to make itself obeyed from the Orkneys to the 
Mull of Cantyre, and from Skye to the mouth of the Tay, so early as 
the middle of the sixth century. It is important to bear this in mind 
in connection with the question as to how far the earlier Celtic invaders 
of this country may have mixed with the ancient inhabitants ; since it 
clearly shows that there was no such a gulf between them as would 
make it impossible or even difficult for them to amalgamate ; and it 
may readily be supposed that the Goidelic race has been greatly modified 
in its character by its absorption of this ancient people of the Atlantic 
seaboard.” The Latin hymns considered here are the remains of the 
devotional literature of these two races, and bind the history and 
memories of modern Scotsmen to the history and memories of a people 
among whom the fervid national genius of Scotland was first fashioned. 
N. MacNEILL. 


A VISIT TO THE PROTESTANT ITALIAN 
CHURCHES IN THE GRISONS. 


N Dr. M‘Crie’s account of the Reformation in Italy, there is a chapter 
almost entirely devoted to the Italian Churches in the Grisons, 

and the author justifies himself for entering into details on the ground 
that the history of these Reformed Churches is comparatively little 
known among us; “for,” says he, “while the interesting fortunes of 
the Vaudois, who took refuge in the Valais and Piedmont, have 
attracted the attention of ecclesiastical historians to the Cottian or 
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western range of the Alps, the Rheetian or eastern has been to a great 
measure overlooked.” If these words were true in Dr. M‘Crie’s day, 
they are certainly no less true at the present time. 

In 1856, when the Waldensian Church had already been toiling 
eight years in the mission for which she felt that God had preserved 
| her, the Synod deputed two ministers to visit their brethren in the 
, Grisons, and to invite them to join them in the evangelisation of Italy. 
| The deputation was well received, and brought back such warm 
expressions of fraternal regard, that the highest hopes were entertained 
that ecclesiastical relations would be formally established between the 
two Churches, and that they would forthwith co-operate in the Italian 
Mission-field. But these hopes were disappointed. Possibly the Synod 
of the Grisons, with which these Italian Churches are connected, did 
not look with favour on a movement which was not strictly national, 
and which was, perhaps, too evangelical to please the liberal majority. 
Be that as it may, from that day to this there has been no further 
intercourse between the two Churches. 

Some time later, Signor Gavazzi visited these Italian Churches in the 
Grisons with a view to induce them to join with the Free Churches 
scattered throughout Italy, but he was told that if they were to enter 
into relations with any Church in Italy it would be the Waldensian, to 
| which they had the greatest affinity. 

Beyond these unsuccessful attempts to get these Churches in the 
Grisons to undertake mission-work in Italy, nothing seems to have been 
) done to revive their spiritual life. Could nothing be done for them 
now? Might they not be in a condition now to make the establish- 
ment of relations between them and the Waldenses easier? These were 
questions which had long been pressing on me, when more than a year 
ago I resolved to try to visit the Grisons, inquire particularly into the 
present condition of the Italian-speaking Protestants, and see what 
could be done for them. And knowing that these Churches have long 
experienced great difficulty in getting ministers sufficiently acquainted 
with the Italian language to make their services acceptable, it occurred 
tome that possibly some understanding might be come to with the 
ecclesiastical authorities which would not only enable the Churches to 
call Waldensian ministers, but also to send any students they might 
have to the Waldensian Theological College at Florence. I therefore 
invited Professor Comba to accompany me, which he gladly consented 
to do, especially as he was desirous to get access to documents and 
gather information which might be useful to him in carrying out the 
important work he has begun on the Reformation in Italy. 

Shortly before we started, Professor Comba received a letter which 
led us to feel that the Lord was about to open up our way and enable 
us to render important service to the churches we wished to visit. 
The letter was from Brusio, a village in the Grisons, in which there 
8 one of these Protestant Italian churches. It bore the parochial seal, 
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and intimated that the church being without a pastor, the congregation 
desired to call a Waldensian, and requested the Professor to help them 
by giving them the name of a suitable and available man! A happier 
coincidence could not have occurred. With this excellent introduction 
to the Churches, which at once opened up the prospect of establishing 
relations between them and the Waldenses, we set out on our journey 
on the 30th July, and spent fifteen days in prosecuting our inquiry 
and endeavouring to further the spiritual interests of the Italian Pro. 
testants of the Grisons. 

Before entering on the narrative of our journey, it may be well to 
say a few words about the canton of the Grisons and its Churches, 

The country of the ancient Rhcetians and modern Grisons forms the 
south-east corner of Switzerland, and embraces one-sixth of the entire 
Swiss territory. The gigantic range of Alps which traverses it, known 
as the Rhetian Alps, is crossed by several important passes—Bernar- 
dino, Splugen, Julier, and Bernina. From its glaciers the Rhine, the 
Inn, and other rivers, take their rise. But the canton has become 
known to many, who otherwise might have had but a vague idea of its 
geographical position, through the celebrity acquired by one of its 
most elevated and beautiful districts, the Upper Engadine, a favourite 
resort of tourists and invalids from both sides of the Atlantic. 

The history of the Grisons is full of interest, from the period of the 
subjugation of Helvetia (the ancient Switzerland), when Christianity and 
civilisation were first introduced by the Roman legions, down to the 
beginning of the present century, when Napoleon restored to the Swiss 
their cantonal system, and the Grisons became part of the confederacy. 
It was in the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th centuries 
that the people, to shake off the oppressive yoke of their ecclesiastical 
and secular rulers, banded together and formed three leagues—the 
League of the House of God (Bund des Gotteshauses), the Gray League 
(Graue Bund), and the League of the Ten Jurisdictions (Bund der 10 
Gerichte), which were afterwards united in one League or Republic, 
which took the name of the Gray Leagues (Graubiinden) or 
Grisons. 

In its social, linguistic, and ecclesiastical aspects, the canton is a 
strange mosaic. Three distinct races are comprised in its population, 
and one would require to know four languages to be able to hold inter- 
course with them,—namely, German, Italian, and the two dialects of 
the Rheetian tongue, Romansch, and Ladin. 

Two-thirds of the population (about 100,000), belong to the 
Romansch race, the other third is composed of Germans and Italians, 
the latter, however, not exceeding 6000 or 7000. In some districts 
the people are all Protestants, in others all Roman Catholics, and in 
others again partly of the one faith and partly of the other. The 
Protestants number about three-fifths of the whole, and among them 
the variety which I have spoken of as a characteristic feature of the 
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Canton is painfully manifested in the conflicting theological tendencies 
which the so-called liberal spirit of the people,—perhaps I should 
rather say of the clergy—tolerates within the pale of the Church. 

The Church of the Grisons comprises about a hundred parishes, but 
at the present time there are only seventy-five ministers in active ser- 
vice, and five others without charges. It may be described as an 
Established Presbyterian Church, but its connection with the State is 

peculiar, and its Presbyterianism is decidedly defective. 
The government is exercised jointly by a Synod which meets once a 
. year, and is composed solely of ministers, with the addition of three 
civil assessors, and by a civil body called the Great Evangelical Council, 
formed of the Protestant members of the Great (political) Council of 
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the Canton. This body appoints three assessors to the Synod, and 
sanctions the Synod’s deliberations. Then there is a Small Evangelical 
; Council, or sub-committee, which is the medium of communication be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and political authorities, has charge of the 
finances, and enforces ecclesiastical law. There is also an “ecclesiastical 
Council, or executive committee, corresponding to the Zable of the 
: Waldensian Church, composed of six clerical members, and one layman 
appointed by the Small Evangelical Council, no member being allowed 


to remain in office more than three years. This council executes the 
Synodal decrees, appoints examining Boards, has the superintendence 
of the Colloquies (or Presbyteries), licenses candidates for the ministry, 
and manages the general affairs of the Church, in name of the Synod 
which it represents, and to which it submits annually its report. The 
Colloquies are eight in number, and answer to our Presbyteries, only the 
lay element is wanting. All ministers within the bounds are members, 
and their principal duties are to see that Synodal decrees are carried 
out in the parishes, discuss matters remitted to them by the Ecclesi- 
astical Council, and send up overtures to it to be submitted to the 
Synod. Each Colloquy sends representatives to the Synod in the pro- 
portion required by the regulations, and gives in its annual report to 
the Ecclesiastical Council. All ministers admitted members of Synod 
are eligible to parishes. At ordination, nothing further is required of 
4 them than an undertaking—Ist, that they shall preach the Word of 
\ God as contained in the Holy Scriptures, especially of the New Testa- 
. ment, in harmony with the fundamental principles of the Reformed 
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f | Evangelical Church, and according to their light and conscience ; and 
2nd, that they shall observe the ecclesiastical constitution of the Canton, 
¢ and all regulations and decrees of the Synod. When a minister has 


been received by the Synod and called to a parish, he is inducted by 
the President of the Colloquy (Moderator of the Presbytery) within the 
bounds of which the charge lies. Each congregation is free to choose 
ts own minister, but the engagement is binding only for a year, and 
after that may cease on six months’ notice from either party. The 
evils of such a system, which robs the minister of his independence and 
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gives free scope to party feelings in his congregation, need hardly be 
pointed out. 

Formerly there was a college for the training of ministers at Coire, 
the capital of the Grisons, but a recent decree of the Grand Council 
abolished it, and converted its funds into Bursaries of 500 francs each, 
to enable students of divinity to attend classes in a Swiss or German 
university. A condition attached to these bursaries is that the bene- 
ficiaries serve the National Church for at least ten years. Every mini- 
ster, whether he may be afterwards called to a German, a Romansch, or 
an Italian congregation, studies in the German language, and, as a rule 
the theology he acquires is of the advanced German type. Subserip- 
tion to the Helvetic Confession was formally abolished some twenty 
years ago, and since then the utmost doctrinal latitude is allowed. 
Indeed, even the terms of the present formula of subscription, given 
above, are for not a few too binding, and a minister who chooses to 
deny the most fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, knows that 
he has no heresy hunters to fear. An orthodox minister of one of the 
Italian congregations told us that he once happened to preach in the 
afternoon of the same Sunday on which a liberal minister had preached 
from the same text and to the same congregation, and was afterwards 
told by some of his hearers that they had listened to the preaching not 
of two different doctrines, but of two different religions! Another told 
us that having occasion to preach to a neighbouring congregation, and 
having heard that their minister had on the previous Sunday explained 
away the Resurrection of Christ by saying that the Apostles had seen a 
vision, he felt it his duty to defend the doctrine from the text: “The 
Lord is risen indeed!” Even in sermons preached before the Synod, 
the liberal tendencies of the clergy come out strongly. It is evident 
that with the majority scientific culture is the chief requisite for the 
ministry, and it augurs ill for the future of the Church that this party 
is known by the name “ Reformer.” From all we could learn, the 
“ Orthodox” party consists of a few of the older ministers who may be 
counted on one’s fingers. And the third, or “ Middle party,” is evi- 
dently made up of those who, in their endeavour to be all things to all 
men, preach orthodox or advanced doctrines according to the taste of 
the congregation to which, for the time being, they have to minister. 

It must be said that the ministers are miserably paid. Their stipends 
average from £40 to £80; a few reach £120. Each parish has its 
manse, and the parishioners supply their minister with fuel. The 
stipend is drawn from the lands and funds which, at the time of the 
Reformation, were assigned by the Government to the Protestants m 
proportion to the number in each parish who left the Romish Chureh ; 
and if the stipend has to be increased, or money is required for any 
special church purpose, it is levied by assessment, which the heads of 
families, whether rich or poor, agree to pay, and which is then collected 
by the civil authorities like any other tax. Voluntary giving seems 1 
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be nowhere practised, and in some parishes even the church-door 
collection has been abolished. In each congregation there isa Vorstand, 
which is a committee of managers rather than a kirk-session or deacon’s 
court. It is composed of from three to nine members, elected for three 
' years, and is presided over, not by the minister, but by one of the lay 
members. Besides attending to the secular interests of the congrega- 
tion, it is part of their duty to superintend the religious instruction of 
the young and their admission to church fellowship. But these duties 
: | — seem to be left entirely to the minister, and, from what we could gather, 
, | admission to the Lord’s Table is, to a great extent, a matter of form, as 
it seldom or never happens that any one is kept back. Membership is 
y not reckoned by the number of communicants. According to the 
Church’s constitution, all permanent residents in the canton professing 
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1 the Reformed faith are members, and at the age of seventeen they 
) acquire the right of vote. ii 
t In general, the congregations are small, seldom exceeding 300 or 
Q 400 souls ; some of them do not even count 100, and when two of 
e these are within easy distance, they have one minister for both. From 
d all parts of the Grisons there is a constant and considerable emigration. 
s In almost every country of Europe its enterprising people are to be i 
t found, making little fortunes as pastry-cooks, confectioners, and coffee- 
d house keepers; but their love for their native land generally brings 
d them back to become small landed proprietors and spend the remainder 
d of their days in ease and frugal enjoyment. This emigration, however, 
a only accounts in part for the smallness of the congregations. The non- 
e church-goers form a lamentably large proportion of those resident within 
l the bounds of the canton. Attendance at Divine service is said to be 
t poorest in the German congregations, somewhat better in the Romansch, 
e and best of all in the Italian. In a town we visited, of about 1000 
y German Protestants, the minister told us that, even on special occasions, 
e such as Easter Sunday and Christmas Day, the congregation never 
e exceeded 250. In the Italian churches, on the contrary, there are still 
I- lingering some good old customs of bygone days, and a strong attach- 
ll ment to at least the forms of religion, and we were assured that attend- 
Qf ance on Divine service was in most of the parishes very good. 
The main object of our visit to the Grisons was to inquire into the 
Is history, constitution, and present condition of these Italian churches, 
is and what remains to be said must be confined to them. 
6 From the foregoing statements it will be seen that they form part of 
e the Established Church of the canton, and that their form of govern- 
n ment is Presbyterian. Notwithstanding the difference of language, 
Yj Swiss patriotism burns as strongly in the breasts of these Italian-speaking 
y subjects of the Grisons as in those of their German and Romansch 
of speaking fellow-countrymen ; and, though their number be small, their 
; tights and privileges are as thoroughly respected by the Church authori- 


lies, civil and ecclesiastical, as those of the other sections of the canton. 
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It was not, of course, with any idea of inducing these Italian churches 
to separate themselves from their ecclesiastical connection that we 
visited them, and an event of recent occurrence made it specially 
important that we should avoid the very appearance of any such design. 
I refer to the secession of a congregation in Val Bregaglia. This con- 
sideration led us to determine that, before going among the Italian 
churches, we should present ourselves to some of the leading men at 
Coire, the seat of ecclesiastical authority, explain the object of our visit, 
and ascertain how they would be likely to view any assistance we might 
give the congregation at Brusio, which had applied for a Waldensian 
minister. With a letter of introduction from the Moderator of the 
Waldensian Church, we crossed the Splugen pass to Thusis (or Tozanna), 
and had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Pfarrer Lechner, 
ex-Decanus of Synod, and a man of considerable influence in the Church 
generally, and in the Ecclesiastical Council, of which he is presently a 
member. From him we learned that it would be useless to go to Coire. 
It was the holiday season ; we would not find the ministers; and the 
libraries in which Professor Comba hoped to consult books and docu- 
ments bearing on the Reformation in the Grisons were closed. Herr 
Lechner, however, was able to give us a good deal of the information we 
wanted, and he assured us that the Ecclesiastical Council would no 
doubt view with favour anything we could do to supply the parish of 
Brusio with an Italian minister. Indeed, the difficulty of getting 
ministers for the Italian congregations had already occupied the atten- 
tion of the Council in connection with the Bondo seccession case ; and 
the question of the admission of Waldensian ministers or probationers 
was favourably, though in an informal way, discussed. Of course, a 
formal resolution of Synod, sanctioned by the Great Evangelical Council, 
will be necessary before the theological curriculum in the Waldensian 
College at Florence can be held as equivalent to that of a Swiss or 
German university ; but, as the subjects taught are precisely the same, 
it is not anticipated that there will be any difficulty in passing such a 
resolution whenever the election of a Waldensian minister shall bring 
the matter formally before the Synod. 

Herr Lechner’s satisfactory assurances made us feel free to prosecute 
our inquiries among the Italian communities, and do what we could for 
the congregation at Brusio, without the risk of our action being mis- 
understood. We, therefore, set out without delay for the two valleys 
in which the Italian churches are situated, and arrived in Val Poschiavo 
on Saturday, about midday. There are only two Protestant congrega- 
tions in this valley—the one at Poschiavo, the principal town ; and the 
other at Brusio, a small village further down the valley. A short 
distance beyond Brusio the Italian frontier is reached, on the other side 
of which the long and fertile Valtellina stretches away westward to the 
head of Lake Como. 

We received a cordial welcome from the minister of Poschiavo, 
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Parroco Joh. Michael, a German Swiss. Before entering on his duties 
in this parish, he had spent four months at Florence studying Italian, 
and there had heard of Professor Comba. This explained to us how 
application had been made to him for a Waldensian minister for Brusio, 
for Herr Michael had been appointed by the Colloquy (or Presbytery) 
to take charge of the congregation during the vacancy, and had sug- 

gested that the Vorstand should write to the Professor. 

It was arranged that we should conduct the morrow’s services ; but 
before describing them, it may be interesting to refer briefly to the 
past history of these two parishes. 

The reformed doctrines were introduced first into the German dis- 
tricts of the Canton. A year had scarcely elapsed, from the time that 
Juingle began to reform the Church at Zurich, when he heard that. his 
doctrines were meeting with a favourable reception in the Grisons. 
But the German and Swiss preachers, who spread the new doctrines 
inthe northern parts of the canton, could do nothing in the valleys 
on the south side of the Alps, where the Italian language only was 
understood. The light of the Reformation came to them from Italy. 
Many of the Reformers, who were forced to flee from that country, 
instead of crossing the Alps as others did, took refuge in these southern 
valleys of the Grisons republic ; and in the provinces lying between 
it and Italy, which were then subject to it—namely, Valtellina and the 
counties of Chiavenna and Bormio. Here they preached the reformed 
doctrines, and founded about a score of Protestant churches. But in 
1620, the barbarous massacre of Valtellina,—a second St. Bartho- 
lomew,—extinguished the greater part of these churches in blood. 
It is sad to pass through Valtellina and Chiavenna and see the places, 
—in some instances, the very churches,—in which a pure Gospel was 
preached by such men as Agostino Mainardi, Geronimo Zanchi, Paolo 
Gaddio, and Scipione Lentulo. And it is with feelings of intense 
interest, and profound gratitude to God, that one regards the nine little 
churches that still survive in the valleys of the Grisons. They are all 
that remain of the Italian Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

Giulio da Milano, a secular priest and doctor of theology, who had 
escaped from a Venetian prison, was the first to preach the reformed 
doctrines in Poschiavo. He began his ministrations in 1544; but it 
was not till 1549 that the church was regularly constituted, through 
the assistance given to him by Pietro Paolo Vergerio, a man of great 
learning and eloquence, who had been Bishop of Capo d’Istria, and 
Nuncio to the German court of Pope Clement VII. and Paul III, and 
who did more than any other man to introduce the Reformation in 
these Valleys, as well as in Valtellina and the Upper Engadine. 

An inscription, once on the outside of the church at Poschiavo, 
but recently removed to the inside, commemorates the fact that the 
church was reformed by Vergerio. A Jiberal minister, unwilling that 
Roman Catholics should be offended, thought it right not only to 
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remove this interesting inscription from its original place, but to omit 
some words which told that the church had been reformed From human 
errors and superstitions. It did not seem to us strange that one so 
tenderly considerate of the feelings of Roman Catholics should have 
felt it necessary to obliterate another old inscription from above the 
pulpit, which read thus :—“Grant, O Lord, that Thy Word and Will 
may ever be preached here with purity and power”! 

The church of Poschiavo was threatened with extinction at the time 
of the Valtellina massacre ; and in 1623, three years later, a band of 
Roman Catholics, headed by their priests, attacked the Protestants ; 
but notice having been given, all were able to escape to the Engadine, 
except twenty-six, who were put to death. On their return to Poschiavo, 
the Protestants increased in number; and in 1627 the reformed worship 
was publicly resumed. 

The church has passed through many trying vicissitudes, but like 
many other Protestant churches, it has suffered more from its professed 
friends than from its avowed foes. And it is sad to think that where 
reformers and martyrs proclaimed and defended the truth, men calling 
themselves ministers of the Reformed Evangelical Church have even 
recently endeavoured to undermine the foundations of the Christian 
faith. 

Additional interest attaches to Poschiavo, from the fact that there 
the first printing press in the Grisons was set up, In 1560, the New 
Testament, without verses, was published in the Ladin dialect. The 
books which issued from this press greatly aided the spread of the 
reformed doctrines, and in 1561 the Pope and the King of Spain 
formally, but in vain, demanded its suppression. Now, alas! not only 
are religious books not printed in Poschiavo : we did not find a single 
shop where they are sold. Before leaving, however, we made arrange- 
ments with the minister for the establishment of a depot. 

The order and forms of worship in these churches are very peculiar. 
The service begins with the singing of a psalm or hymn by a choir of 
young people. The congregation do not sing, and having no books in 
their hands, they do not even know the words that are being sung. 
When a young woman of the choir marries, she ceases to sing in church, 
and takes her seat among the matrons who sit together, apart from 
the men. Both in the church at Poschiavo and in that of Brusio the 
choir is accompanied by an organ, and the singing is very good. When 
the hymn is sung the minister mounts the pulpit and reads a prayer, 
the congregation standing. The text is then given out, and after that 
the people sit down to hear the sermon. A second prayer is read and 
the benediction pronounced ; and when the minister has descended 
from the pulpit and taken his seat at the foot of the steps, the choir 
sing another hymn. The service ended, the women rise and go out 
first ; the men stand in their places while the minister passes out, then 
they follow. 
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In these churches we found that there was much room for 
improvement in the usual cultws. Its worst feature is that the Word 
of God is never read. A liturgy is at present a necessity owing to the 
limited knowledge which most of the ministers have of Italian, but it 
was disappointing to find that it had been written by some one very 
imperfectly acquainted with the language. The collection of psalms 
and hymns with music is good. It was compiled in great measure by 
a minister of Poschiavo, and published by the Colloquy (or Presbytery) 
of Val Bregaglia, in 1865. The psalms, forty-one in number, are from 
the metre version of Casimiro, an Italian exile, the last edition of which 
was printed at Vicosoprano in 1790; and the hymns, gathered from 
various sources, are thoroughly evangelical. Many of the hymns used 
by the Waldenses and others in Italy are included in this collection. 
It would be well if an edition with words only were published and put 
into the pews, so that the people might at least know what is being 
sung, and in spirit, if not with the voice, join in the praise. It would 
be a step in the right direction. 

We held a meeting at Brusio on the Monday, and arranged the 
steps necessary to be taken for the calling of a Waldensian pastor. 
Our reception was altogether most cordial and satisfactory, and it was 
with hearts full of gratitude for our success that we set out the 
following morning for Val Bregaglia. 

As we wended our way up the steep slopes of the Bernina pass, we 
beguiled the time conning over two musty but interesting old tomes 
which we were allowed to carry away from Brusio for further examina- 
tion. The one bore the following “The Book of the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity of the Evangelical Church of Brusio, founded in 1592, 
Cesare Gaffori of Piacenza being minister.” The other was a Revised 
Book of Discipline, dated 1740. It was very interesting to me not 
only to find so complete and detailed a scheme of church government 
drawn up by this reformer two years after his arrival in Brusio, but to 
observe the great resemblance which these documents bear to our 
Seotch ecelesiastical literature of the same period. It is also important 
to know, in view of any effort that may be made to remodel the 
existing polity, and remove customs which have crept in to the detri- 
ment of spiritual life, that these was much in the original constitution 
of these churches which might with great advantage be revived. We 
find that there were elders (seniori), and deacons (diaconi) ; the people 
were bound to come to the communion four times a-year, unless they 
could show good reason for abstaining ; they were required also to 
inform the minister or elders in case of sickness—a requirement which 
it would indeed be well to revive, for at present in some of the parishes 
the people look on the minister visiting a sick person in the same 
light as Roman Catholics regard their priest coming to administer the 
Sacrament of extreme unction; those who neglected the religious 
training of their children, or failed in the discharge of any Christian 
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duty, were cited before the congregation, censured, and made to 
promise amendment. Lcclesiastical discipline in these olden times 
may have been too severe, but it was certainly better than the utter 
abandonment of all discipline. As these churches at present stand 
there is ample room for reform, but it is more desirable that they 
should go back to the spirit and polity of three centuries ago, than 
that they should be fashioned according to the ideas of the so-called 
“Reformer ” party. 

But I must hasten to speak of the parishes in Val Bregaglia. They 
are six, namely, Casaccia, Vicosoprano, Stampa, Bondo, Soglio, and 
Castasegna, besides another small parish which, though not in the 
valley, is, if I mistake not, included in the Bregaglia colloquio (or 
presbytery), namely, Stalla (Bivio). 

It may be well here to bring together in one table the whole of these 
Italian churches, with the membership as given in the official returns 
of the census of 1880. We were told, however, that the census 
having been taken in December, when many were absent from their 
parishes, the numbers are lower than they otherwise would have 
been :— 





‘ Brusio 223 members 
Val Poschiavo : ie 
Poschiavo . ; 655 o 
Stalla (Bivio) : 113 - 
{ Casaccia . ‘ a8 » 
| Vicosoprano 260 
Stampa (including 
Val Bregaglia (  Borgonuovo and Coltwiw) 308 . 
Bondo ; ‘ 218 ,» (seceded) 
Soglio ; 336 
Castasegna . ‘ 213 
Total . 2384 members. 


Val Bregaglia differs from Val Poschiavo inasmuch as the whole of 
the inhabitants are Protestants, save a few “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” who are Roman Catholics from Italy. Nearly 
every one is a landholder. All are industrious, prosperous, frugal, and 
proudly independent. There is an air of comfort and cleanliness 
among these Italian Protestants of the Grisons for which one looks in 
vain south of the Italian frontier. There is a fund for the poor of the 
valley, but the administrators can find no one to accept relief ! 

The valley is narrow, and is enclosed by high mountains which in 
some places rise so precipitously on the south side as to shut out the 
winter sun. For three months the village of Bondo is without sun- 
shine. A rocky eminence, which is tunnelled for the road to pass 
through, divides the valley into two parts, upper and lower Bregaglia, 
and no one who passes down the valley can fail to be struck with the 
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sudden and complete change of scenery which meets the eye on 
emerging from the tunnel. The pine gives place to the chestnut and 
other fruit trees, and a little farther down the whole vegetation is 
Italian. And, indeed, Italy is not far off, for the mountain torrent 
which runs hard by Castasegna, the last town of this Protestant valley, 
js the boundary which here divides Italy from Switzerland. 

Bartolomeo Maturo, prior of a Dominican convent at Cremona, was 
the first to introduce the reformed doctrines into this valley. In 1530 
he was received as minister of Vicosoprano, where he remained for 
eighteen years ; and through his instrumentality the whole of upper 
Bregaglia was reformed. In 1549 Vergerio arrived, and was minister 
of Vicosoprano for five years. His eloquence and vigour gave a new 
impulse to the work, and were the means of sweeping Popery from 
lower Bregaglia ; and so tenaciously have the people held to their faith, 
that to this day the Roman Catholics have failed to get a footing in 
the valley. This strong attachment to Protestantism is characteristic 
of the evangelict in Val Poschiavo also, where the majority of the popu- 
lation is Roman Catholic. They seldom intermarry, or, if they do, it 
is on condition that the children be brought up in the Protestant faith. 
‘The people of Brusio would fain have sold some of their parish land, to 
enable them to offer a larger stipend to their minister ; but, hearing 
that Roman Catholics were ready to buy, they resolved not to sell ! 

We passed four days very profitably in visiting the parishes and 
conversing with pastors of this valley, including Bondo, the parish 
that has lately seceded and set up an independent church, having 
called as minister an Italian ex-priest, Signor Martinelli. 

Having only one more Sunday to spend in these valleys, we were 
very desirous to hear some of the ministers preach ; but, constrained 
to yield to pressing invitations, Professor Comba conducted service in 
the morning at Casaccia, and in the forenoon at Stampa, while I offici- 
ated at Vicosoprano. Knowing that strangers were to preach, the 
people assembled in larger numbers than usual ; and if the churches 
were not even better filled, it was due to the fact that in summer many 
of the men are away in the uplands attending to their agricultural occu- 
pations. Our audiences were most attentive, and in evident sympathy 
with evangelical preaching. There are no organs in the churches of 
this valley, and the singing is decidedly inferior to that in Val 
Poschiavo. 

In the afternoon we visited, in company with the two ministers for 
whom we had preached, the Baronessa de Castelmur, an excellent 
Christian lady, who is ready to promote every good work. It was 
through her liberality, and that of her late husband, that the collection 


of psalms and hymns now in use was published, and supplied to all the 
churches, 
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The moral condition of the people is said to be exceedingly good. 
They are sober and industrious. What they need is spiritual quicken- 
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ing. If a judgment may be hazarded regarding the religious state of 
these Italian Protestants, from the necessarily slight acquaintance which 
so short a sojourn among them gave us, I should say that there is much 
room for improvement. There is among them a cold orthodoxy, and a 
strong attachment to Protestantism, arising, perhaps, more from the 
recollection of what their fathers suffered at the hands of the Papists 
than from personal convictions ; there is also a lingering respect for the 
Lord’s Day, and a general observance of the forms of religion. But 
vital godliness cannot be said to prevail. If the churches may still be 
called living, there are unhappily but too many indications that “the 
things that remain are ready to die.” Weekly prayer-meetings, family 
worship, private reading of God’s Word, and pastoral visitation are to a 
lamentable extent neglected. The people take little or no interest in 
either home or foreign mission-work. Formalism and rationalism, like 
the lofty mountains that hem in their valleys, seem to have shut out 
the sunshine of God’s favour, and the chill breath of a spiritual winter 
is passing over them. They need the sympathy and help of God's 
people, and I feel sure that they will gladly hail any efforts that may 
be made for the revival of spiritual life among them. 

DonaLp MILLER. 


THE LUTHERFEST IN WITTENBERG, 1883. 


HE 12th of September will in future be a day to be remembered 
in Protestant Germany. On that day the venerable old town of 
Wittenberg, the scene of Luther’s labours and’ triumphs, put on her 
gayest attire to inaugurate a three day’s commemmoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. From the railway station to the 
town, and through all the streets, there were erected triumphal arches, 
and from house to house there hung, in rich profusion, tasteful floral 
wreaths. In the Market Square, on each side of the monuments to 
Luther and Melancthon, there stood obelisks decorated with wreaths, 
and bearing on high pithy sentences and aphorisms from Luther's 
writings. Turn where one would, he found, on every side, transpar- 
encies, flags, and flowers. Every one seems to have done his best to 
outrival his neighbour in trying to exhibit the old city in her gayest 
festive garments. 

The Fest for which these preparations were made was designed to 
bring out and emphasize, and recall to the mind of Protestant Germany 
the true character of the Lutheran Reformation. It was intended to 
be very different from the Fest celebrated at Erfurt a few weeks before. 
As described in the papers, that Fest presented in the foreground 80 
much of the exuberant buoyancy of students, and of the peculiarities of 
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German festive displays, that it partook more of a civil and secular, than of 
a religious character. It recognised the pluck and heroism of Luther, 
but it was anything but an expression of his spirit and aims as a 
Reformer of the Church of Christ. The Wittenberg Fest was projected 
and carried out by men who have drunk in the spirit of Luther, and 
who have formed a correct estimate of his life-work. This aim of the 
projectors of the Fest was made very prominent in the programme. 
In harmony with the spirit in which Luther carried on his reforming 
work, the devotional element stood out pre-eminent in all the proceed- 
ings of the festal days, and the subjects discussed were such as to bring 
to the front the great truths for which he contended, and which alone 
can restore to Germany the spiritual life and joy which gladdened her 
homes under the preaching of Luther and his associates. The Germany 
of the present day is beginning to feel this; and one of the most pleas- 
ing features of the recent Fest was the frequency with which this senti- 
ment found expression in the different addresses. The conviction 
seemed to be universal that what Germany needs is a restoration of 
the old Gospel given back to her by Luther, proclaimed with Luther's 
enthusiasm, in the language of every-day life. 

“GottEs WORT BLEIBET IN EvIGKEIT,’—the Word of God abideth 
for ever—was one of the most prominent of all the mottoes wherewith 
the churches, and homes, and monuments, and public buildings of 
Wittenberg were decorated on those festal days. It formed the central 
device of the richest festoon, and reigned supreme over all other legends, 
whether in street or market-place, or on municipal building or church 
edifice. Such was the dominant motto of the Fest, and it was the 
most befitting that could have been selected for the occasion. It was 
Iuther’s watchword, and it sounded the key-note of the great com- 
memoration of his life and labours which has kindled once more the 
old Reformation enthusiasm of the German Fatherland, from the Kaiser 
on the throne to the humblest subject of the empire. This motto ex- 
pressed the fundamental truth on which Luther took his stand against 
Pope and Kaiser, and the recent celebration proves that his confidence 
was not misplaced. It is nearly 400 years since Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses on the door of the Schloss-Kirche in Wittenberg, in 
which he attacked the leading errors of the Papacy ; and there, on the 
morning of the 13th of September 1888, before that same church door, 
on which those same theses are now given in relief, in bronze, stood an 
assembly of thousands, gathered from all parts of Germany, and from 
Scotland and Ireland, to make record of their thanks for the blessing 
which, through the grace of God, the great German Reformer has been 
instrumental in bestowing upon the Church of Christ. That gathering, 
representative of the heart of Germany, and of the sympathy entertained 
for her by the Presbyterians of Scotland and Ireland, was a grand illus- 
tration of the truth of the motto—*The Word of God abideth for 
ever.” Those theses, on which thousands gazed that morning, origin- 
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ally traced on paper by the unfaltering hand of a monk, stood there 
imperishable in bronze, and the truths they embodied, more fully 
developed in the after-life of their author, have, as the enthusiasm of that 
vast representative assembly proved, been written and engraven, not 
simply on stone, or with pen and ink, but on the fleshy tables of the 
German heart, by the same Spirit who transformed the monk of Erfurt 
into the hero of Worms and the spiritual emancipator of an enthralled 
and benighted Church. Stronger than the Roman pontiff’s bull of 
excommunication, stronger than the mandate of the Roman emperor, 
the Divine Word, counterworking and thwarting and bringing to naught 
the counsel of the Romish hierarchy, has endured through these four cen- 
turies, and still holds its place in the hearts of both people and ministers, 
despite the assaults of the temporal power in days gone by, and despite 
the recent insidious aggressions of a faithless rationalistic criticism. 

One cannot fail to be struck with the contrast which, in the course 
of four centuries, has been wrought by the providence and grace of God. 
At the beginning of the pregnant cycle which dates its initial move- 
ment from 1517, we see a poor monk matched against the mightiest of 
earth’s empires, who was inspired and urged on by one who claimed to 
hold the keys of heaven and earth. To-day the name of that monk is 
as fresh and fragrant as it was 400 years ago, while the name of pope 
and emperor have passed into an oblivion from which no festal demonstra- 
tion is ever likely to call them forth. The name of Luther is the 
foremost, dearest name in Germany, and among the most cherished 
names of Protestant Christendom, while the names Leo the Tenth and 
Charles the Fifth awake no chord of sympathy in Spain, or Italy, or 
Germany, or anywhere else. ‘Them that honour Me I will honour, 
and they that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed.” 

Nor is the change simply a change in the estimate entertained of 
the great actors in the drama of the sixteenth century. The change 
brought about has been effected through the operation of principles 
which gave character to the two systems then arrayed in conflict. It 
is a change in the relative positions of Popery and Protestantism 
effected, under God, through their respective principles and agencies. 
When Luther arose, all the principalities and powers of Western Europe 
lay prostrate at the feet of the supreme Pontiff. The sword unsheathed 
against the reforming monk was placed by Leo in the hand of an 
emperor who represented the civil power of the greatest empire then in 
existence, while the only earthly powers enlisted on the side of Luther 
were the two Saxon princes, and the Landgrave of Hesse. To-day that 
sword is no longer wielded by a popish emperor, or subject to the man- 
date of a pope. The Lamb has broken the second seal over Austria 
and France, and the red horse of war has reversed the relationship of 
the temporal power to the See of Rome. To-day the sword once 
wielded by Charles the Fifth, in the interests of the papacy, rests 
peacefully, yet potentially, in the hands of Germany’s Protestant Kaiser, 
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who not only sways the imperial sceptre, but lives in the hearts of the 
German people. 

Such is the change that God has wrought within these last four 
centuries ; and the recent Lutherfest has made it patent to the eyes of 
Christendom. It might have been thought by some that an emperor 
ruling over a domain which embraces not only Roman Catholic subjects, 
but Roman Catholic potentates, might have found an apology for declin- 
ing the invitation of the committee in charge of the arrangements, to 
take part in the proceedings by honouring the Fest with his presence. 
This course, however, he has not adopted. In harmony with the spirit 
and usage of his royal lineage, the Emperor William received the 
invitation most cordially, and while he was not’ able to attend in 
person, he gave order to His Imperial and Royal Highness his son, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia and Germany, to represent him on the occa- 
sion, and sent through him a letter of apology which contains senti- 
ments worthy of rehearsal in the ears of Protestant Christendom. 

“T feel,” he says, “as an Evangelical Christian, and as the chief custodian of 
the government of the Church, a lively interest in every celebration of the kind 
by which the Evangelical Creed may find renewed vigorous expression. I also 
highly appreciate the rich blessings, for our dear Evangelical Church, which may 
come forth from the fact that her members everywhere have been reminded of 
the rich inheritance, and the illustrious benefits, which God, the Lord, has, 
through the Reformation, conferred upon us. At Wittenberg especially, the 
chief theatre of Luther’s mighty and divinely-blessed labours, I would not be 
unrepresented at such a Fest, and this all the more, as it extends beyond the 
measure of a merely local celebration. I, therefore, hereby impose upon your 
Imperial and Royal Highness, my beloved, the duty of representing me at the 
festal service referred to. I beseech God, the Lord, that the approaching 
Lutherfest may contribute to the awakening and deepening of Evangelical piety, 
the furtherance of good morals, and the confirmation of peace in our Church.” 

This noble letter was duly presented in the course of the fest pro- 
ceedings, and read aloud by his Highness in the Luther Hall. The 
reader, it is unnecessary to say, is the heir to the throne of Germany, 
and his whole mien and action at the Fest were such as to prove that 
Germany’s future emperor is likely to be as leal-hearted in his attach- 
ment to Protestantism as his father. His first act on reaching Witten- 
berg, after attending divine service, was to visit the old Schloss-Kirche, 
where the remains of Luther repose, and to lay a laurel-wreath upon 
his tomb. This he did with much emotion, and this action may be 
regarded as a public avowal of his faith in the truths for which Luther 
contended, and looks like a formal identification of himself with the 
Evangelical movement which has given birth to the Wittenberg Com- 
memoration. The whole spirit of his address, in the Luther Hall, 
Justifies this expectation. Standing in presence of cherished memorials 
of Luther and his reforming associates in Church and State, the Prince 
said :— 

“In these rooms there have been brought together, in a very judicious manner, 
memorials of every description of the days of the Reformation, and to their 
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increase and completion I wish a successful progress; for our people cannot be 
reminded often enough, nor vividly enough of the great blessings which they owe 
to the man whose name is borne by this hall. Who does not here, and to-day, 
reflect upon what, in more than one department of our German national life, the 
spirit and labours of Martin Luther have procured for us? May this fest, dedicated 
to his memory, be to us a holy admonition to hold those great blessings won for 
us by the Reformation in the same spirit in which they were wrested from the 
foe (sie einst errungen worden sind). Especially may it confirm us in the deter- 
mination to stand up at all times for our Evangelical creed, and with it for liberty 
of conscience and toleration. And may we always continue mindful of this, 
that the strength and essence of Protestantism rest not in the mere letter or rigid 
form, but upon the living, humble striving after the knowledge of Christian truth. 

“In this sense I greet the present and following days of the Lutherfest, with 
the heartfelt wish that they may contribute to strengthen our Protestant con- 
sciousness, to protect our German Evangelical Church against discord, and to 
place her peace upon a firm and enduring foundation.” 


Passing from the tone and spirit with which these high personages 
viewed this commemoration of Luther’s work, let us see how the occa- 
sion was regarded by the Lutheran ministry. This was reveaied at the 
very outset in the opening address, which was delivered by the Nestor 
of the Lutheran Church, Dr. Schmieder, the first director of the Witten- 
berg Theological Seminary. This venerable minister, who is almost 
ninety years of age, spoke with a depth of feeling that touched the 
hearts of all. The German papers describe his utterances as (ein Hauch 
der Ewigkeit) a breath of eternity. After an earnest prayer that the 
heavenly Father would come in grace and deign to bless the celebration, 
making it well-pleasing in His sight, Dr. Schmieder, standing beside the 
tombs of the two princes who protected Luther, spoke as follows :— 


“ How holy is this place ; this is no other than the House of God and the gate 
of heaven. Here, 400 years ago, many pious souls have sought peace from on 
high. From this place the light of the Gospel has gone forth into all lands after 
that the Word of God had become living through Doctor Martin Luther. In 
this month 400 years ago, Martin Luther was not yet born, but God had already 
chosen him to bring forth, in full clearness, the light of the Gospel. Amid con- 
flicts and severe struggles he was trained for this work, that he might be comforted 
throughout his whole life by the Word of Jesus Christ. Thus should the man be 
judged of up to the hour when he began the work of the Reformation by a simple 
act. The doors of this Church still speak out what Luther in that olden time 
wrote—those ninety-five TuEses, from which went forth a fire, by which all that 
was built in falsehood was consumed—a fire which does not yet cease to burn. 
It burns in our hearts also, or, at least, it should burn there. For thirty years 
long did Luther, amid great conflicts and labours, continue to prosecute the 
preaching of the Gospel ; and then he laid down his weary head, and, placing his 
soul in the hand of God, died as a child. His body was brought hither from 
Eisleben. There rest his bones where formerly the pulpit stood, and await the 
great Day of the Resurrection of the Righteous. We here walk over graves. 
Philipp Melanchthon rests here ; and here rest both the Prince-brothers, who 
bowed before Luther's prophet-spirit, and through him were awaked to faith. 
At their graves the Spirit speaks to us by the Word. Martin Luther is dead; 
but, nevertheless, he lives, not only for ever before God, but also among men. 
Spiritually, he is already risen again. There was a time when men wished to 
know nothing of Luther ; but the present time is very different. He lives still, 
and testifies still. Could he stand here in the body, what would he say to us | 
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Will ye only celebrate a fest? For that I thank you not. Boast not, but put 
off the old man, which is a work for your whole life. Fight the good fight of 
fuith, and put on the new man, who is created after the image of God. He of us 
who does not take this with him from this Fest, that he will devote himself anew 
to his God and Saviour, will certainly carry away with him judgment. So living 
must the faith of our fathers be in us as though they were this day fighting in 
our midst. For the purpose of returning thanks to God for the glorious benefits 
of the Gospel, fests are now everywhere preparing; but the future belongs in 
reality only to those who have become alive in Christ as Luther was. If we are 
such a people, then may we joyfully sing as the Church did at the beginning. 
0 God, bless this service and this festal year. Forgive us all our sins and help us, 
that we may walk in the light of Thy countenance, as Luther who has gone before 
us. Remember your teachers, who have spoken unto you the Word of God. Whose 
end consider and follow after their faith. Thereto help us, O God, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 

Such was what may be called the Fest inaugural address, and the 
Amen wherewith the venerable speaker closed was echoed back by the 
whole assembly, and in the spirit by which that address was pervaded 
the Fest programme was carried out in all its details. 

After a brief interval we proceeded to the Schreibner-Halle, where 
arrangements had been made for the public formal reception of the 
Fest guests, by the Fest-and-local Committee. The hall is situated in 
the suburbs of the city, and is surrounded by handsome grounds. 
These grounds were extensively illuminated in honour of the occasion. 
The hall, which would accommodate eight or nine hundred, was filled 
to its utmost capacity by an audience of the German elite in Church 
and State. Dr. Meeller, General Superintendent of the Province of 
Saxony, and Dr. Schild, Mayor of Wittenberg, delivered addresses of 
welcome, and called upon the Scotch and Irish deputies to reply. In 
his reply, the convener of the Irish deputation called to their remem- 
brance some incidents in the early history of Christianity in Germany 
and other parts of Continental Europe. These references elicited 
expressions of approbation from the audience which showed that the 
Germans are not ignorant of the standing of Ireland as a seat of learn- 
ing in the seventh century, nor unmindful of the historical fact that it 
was by Irish missionaries the Gospel was first carried into the Father- 
land. The names of Columbanus, and his disciple Gallus, whose name 
is still borne by a town and canton in Switzerland, and of Kilian, or 
Killen, who suffered martyrdom in Wiirtzburg, are still cherished names 
inGermany. In his reply, Dr. Meller said :—‘ These greetings from 
the Scotch and Irish Evangelical Churches are peculiarly gratifying to 
us inasmuch as they come from regions of hot strife and great evan- 
gelical faithfulness.” * 


* The Irish Deputation appointed by the General Assembly in June last, were the 
Rev. Dr. Watts (Belfast), the Rev. Dr. William Fleming Stevenson (Dublin), Rev. 
Robert Black (Dundalk), Rev. William Clarke (Bangor), Rev. David A. Taylor, M.A. 
(Comber), and the Rev. James L. Bigger, M.A., B.D. (Lisburn). Of these, Dr. Watts 
and Messrs. Taylor and Bigger alone were able to be present at the celebration. The 
Free Church of Scotland was represented by Professor Salmond and Rev. J. Stalker. 
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One very remarkable incident in the proceedings was the public 
procession from the Schloss-Kirche to the Stadt-Kirche, and from the 
Stadt-Kirche to the Luther-Halle. On the morning of the 18th of 
September, in conformity with announcements made by the Mayor the 
previous evening, all the members of the Fest Assembly, together with 
the relatives of Luther and the Irish and Scotch deputies, assembled in 
the square before the Schloss-Kirche, where the procession was arranged, 
The Lutheran clergy appeared in their gowns, and banns, and caps, 
which seem to have undergone no change since the days of Luther— 
a costume differing but little, if at all, from what we find in the attire 
in which painters have arrayed Calvin and Knox. The Scotch and 
[rish deputies wore their distinctive collegiate costume, and the Burgo- 
masters, of whom there was a very large representation from the towns 
of the empire, wore their civic robes and official chains. In that 
procession the relatives of Luther, of whom there were sixteen, were 
placed in front, and next to them the Irish deputation, the Scotch 
deputies taking rank immediately after their Irish brethren. Then 
came the Lutheran clergy and civic authorities. As the procession 
wound its way through the decorated streets of Wittenberg on that 
beautiful September morning, the enthusiasm of the citizens was raised 
to its highest pitch. One could see that the heart of Germany was 
moved, and that Luther still retains his hold upon it. 

The vast Stadt-Kirche was soon filled to its utmost capacity throughout 
its aisles and galleries, as well as its pews. In a few minutes after the 
appointed hour the Crown Prince, as the representative of the Emperor 
his father, entered the church, accompanied by his cousin, Prince 
Albrecht and a staff of officers. The Prince took up his place with the 
solemnity befitting the occasion, and paid marked attention throughout 
a lengthened service. After the congregation was dismissed the pro- 
cession was reformed in the same order, with one exception. On 
reaching the Luther Hall, we were separated from the line of march 
and taken into Luther’s House, where, after the Crown Prince had 
received and replied to an address, as already mentioned, we were 
introduced to His Imperial and Royal Highness. His bearing toward 
us was truly cordial and gracious. He shook us warmly by the hand ; 
inquired about our localities ; said he had been in Belfast many years 
ago ; told us the Queen was better—able to walk a little ; spoke of the 
church in which Luther’s remains rest ; and expressed himself as dis- 
satisfied with it, as Luther was worthy of a better building. Bidding 
us a kindly adieu, he proceeded to inspect all the memorials of Luther 
and his times gathered in the different rooms of that old building, and 
did so in a manner that proved he took an interest in every thing con- 
nected with the memory of Germany’s great Reformer. On leaving the 
house he was greeted with the most enthusiastic cheers by the crowds 
that awaited his exit. 

These facts are mentioned to give some idea of the German mode of 
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conducting their fests, and of their appreciation of the action of our 
General Assembly in sending a deputation to take part in the celebration ; 
and further, to show how thoroughly the Emperor and Crown Prince 
sympathise with the present movement to revive and preserve the great 
truths for which Luther and his brethren so earnestly and so success- 
fully contended nearly four hundred years ago. While we do not endorse, 
(except under very great qualifications of sphere and circumstance) the 
doctrine that the Emperor is (oberster Inhaber) the chief custodian of the 
government of the Church, we do approve, with all our heart, the action 
of both Kaiser and Prince in laying aside all considerations of State policy i 
and identifying themselves with the Protestantism of the German nation. I 
After all, their action may be found to be the wisest, even on the score 
of political expediency. As already stated, the history of Western " 
Europe proves that no government can, with impunity, espouse the | 
cause of the Papacy, or treat with indifference the Gospel of Christ, and 
prosper. ‘The history of the nations which took sides for or against the 
Reformation, has lessons not only for Germany, and Spain, and France, 
| and Austria, and Italy, but for Great Britain as well. The voices of 
, these centuries cry out as with the sound of a trumpet, “ No countenance 
| to Rome, and no compact or alliance with her.” Statesmen would do 
| well, in their capacity as statesmen, to hearken to this voice, for the 
doom of that nation which legislates in the interests of Rome is written so 
clearly in the history of the past four centuries that he who runneth may 
. read. Recent explorations in the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh bring to 
light the causes which wrought their overthrow. Deeds of cruelty,robbery, 
) and oppression, for which the patronage of their false gods was claimed, 
) ) ~=— brought down upon them the vengeance of Jehovah ; and just as clearly 
3 are the causes of the judgments wherewith the papal governments of 
Europe have been visited portrayed in the history of the post-Reforma- 
tion period. “In her has been found the blood of prophets, and of saints, 
and of all that were slain upon the earth,” Rev. xviii. 24. Cruelties 
perpetrated, in some instances on a scale of provincial or even national 
magnitude, and culminating in wholesale massacre—cruelties inspired 
and patronised by Rome—have been visited with the fearful penalties 
of judicial blindness and national humiliation. Like causes are as sure | 
to produce like effects in the sphere of the moral and spiritual, as in t 
the domain of the physical. The Governor of the nations has not one : 
set of principles for the guidance of His administration in France, and 
Spain, and Italy, and Austria, and another for the regulation of His 
| dealings with Great Britain and Ireland. He will not approve in these 
| lands what He has so emphatically condemned in those. It is not the 
rulers and merchants of France, and Spain, and Italy, and Austria 
alone, who shall be affected by the overthrow of the mystic Babylon, 
but the kings and the merchants of the earth who have been bewitched 
by her sorceries, and lived delicately with her. It is the revealed pur- 
pose of God to make her desolate, and He will do this by judgments 
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inflicted upon those nations which cherish her institutions, and enable 
her through her various agencies to hold in spiritual bondage the souls 
of men. 

The Reformation effected by Luther not only disenthralled the souls 
of the German people from the spiritual bondage in which they were 
held by the Romish priesthood, but wrought also the emancipation of 
the German nation from civil subjection to the Romish See; and 
one of the many encouraging features of the recent celebration is the 
manifested determination of the people, together with the Emperor 
and Crown Prince, to hold and maintain the principles for which 
their Reforming forefathers in Church and State so valiantly con- 
tended. While the Protestantism of Germany is so thoroughly aroused. 
let us hope that the Protestantism of Great Britain and Ireland will 
not remain an unconcerned and apathetic spectator. 

The recent celebration, however, was not conducted on the lines of a 
mere political demonstration. The subjects embraced in the pro- 
gramme and discussed during the fest-days will show that the objects 
aimed at were the revival of the Reformation spirit, and the awakening 
of the Church to a deeper interest in missions at home and abroad. 
They were such as follow :—“ Luther’s personality as it was rooted in 
justifying faith ;” “ Luther as a Reformer ;” “ Luther’s position in regard 
to the Divine Ordinances in the State and family ;” “ Home-mission based 
upon the universal priesthood of believers as the bearers of the home- 
mission in the Church of the Reformation ;” ‘The diaconate a daughter 
of the evangelical preaching of free grace, and no imitation of the 
Roman Catholic institution ;” “ The evangelical work of the Gustavus- 
Adolphus Institution, conducted in the spirit of Luther ;” “The evan- 
gelical German-speaking Churches in foreign lands ;” ‘ Foreign mission 
—the Reformation and missions to the heathen.” Such were the sub- 
jects ; and they were discussed in a spirit and with a power befitting 
such themes. They were treated by some of the ablest of Germany's 
professors and ministers in addresses which secured the marked atten- 
tion of those vast assemblies which crowded the aisles, and pews, and 
galleries of the capacious Stadt-Kirche. These addresses were prefaced 
by a short prayer for Divine guidance and blessing ; and the proceed- 
ings of each sederunt were opened and closed with devotional exercises, 
which bore testimony to the fervent piety of the Lutheran clergy. 

In looking over these subjects, it will be observed that Luther's 
personal character and power as a Reformer are traced back to his justi- 
fication by faith, and that the priesthood of the entire body of believers 
is recognised and set forth as the basis of mission work. These are 
two exceedingly important truths. Luther’s efficiency as an ambassador 
of Christ is not ascribed to the fact that he was a man in orders, and 
invested with authority by the hands of man. On the contrary, the 
key to his character as a man, and his success as a Reformer, is found 
in the fact that his soul was enlightened to apprehend the glorious 
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spiritual emancipating utterance of the Divine Word, “ The just shall 

live by faith.” In like manner, the right and duty of all believers to 

bear the tidings of salvation to others is recognised and traced to its 

Scriptural root in the universal priesthood of all who are in’ Christ. 

A Church which takes this ground regarding ministers and people, 

must be regarded as standing at the farthest remove from Romish and 

Anglican sacerdotalism. The impression thus produced in regard to 

the attitude of the Lutheran Church toward Ritualism is in harmony 

with the open avowal made to me by one of the general superintend- 

ents respecting the Episcopal theory of government by bishops. He | 

discarded the theory as utterly destitute of foundation in either Scrip- |: 

ture or history. | 

[ refer to this matter at present, however, because of the bearing of 

right views on the subject of the priesthood of believers upon the effi- 

ciency of the Churches, as the ordained agency for the extension of the 

| kingdom of Christ at home and abroad. It is only by awakening the 

| members of our Church to a conscious realisation of their standing as 

members of a priesthood, of which Christ is the great High Priest, that 

| we shall be able to bring into action the vast resources treasured up in 

} the persons and properties of our membership, and render them avail- 

able for the evangelisation of the masses at home, and of those who sit 

in darkness in the wide domain of heathendom. b 

The Fest closed with an open-air meeting in the Market Square, 

beside the monument erected to Luther and Melanchthon. The vast | 

square was well filled with a most enthusiastic throng, which made no 

secret of their zeal or of their sympathy with the proceedings. The 

speakers selected for the occasion possessed great popular gifts. The i 

first speaker was Dr. Schild, the mayor of Wittenberg, and he was fol- | 

lowed by one of the superintendents and two Court-preachers. The | 

speeches were delivered from the steps of the Town-Hall, and were well 

adapted to recall the memories of Reformation struggles and achieve- 

ments. As speaker after speaker recounted the deeds of Luther and 

his associates, and dwelt upon the duties incumbent upon those who 

inherited the fruit of their labours, there came from the vast assemblage 

a very hearty response. It was peculiarly pleasing to observe with 

what readiness the whole audience could, without a book, unite with 

the choir in singing the hymns with which the exercises were varied. 

The hymn which, on almost all occasions, was rendered with the greatest 

fervour was Luther's grand version of the 46th Psalm, beginning with 

“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” With this psalm, as versified by 

) Luther, a congregation, in Luther’s day, silenced a priest who attacked 

the Reformer’s doctrines. With one voice they sang out the words of 

1 _ this magnificent hymn, to the utter confusion of Luther's adversary, who 

immediately withdrew from the place; and it is the psalm of psalms in 
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1 Protestant Germany to this day. 
‘ Thus closed the Lutherfest of 1883 in Wittenberg ; and one cannot 
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look back on the proceedings of those three memorable days without 
feeling that the doctrines for which Luther contended, against the 
Romish hierarchy, and against the power of the Roman empire, have 
still a strong hold upon the heart of Germany. The fervent piety and 
zeal for the furtherance of the Gospel at home and abroad, and the 
brotherly kindness manifested towards our own Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland and Ireland, warrant large expectations for the theological 
and religious future of the German Fatherland. This Luther-year, as it 
is lovingly called, is likely to mark an era in the history of the Lutheran 
Church. The Rationalistic and Pantheistic speculations which have 
inflicted such injury upon her spiritual life seem to have produced a 
recoil whieh is proving fatal to both. The advocates of the destructive 
criticism, who would reduce the Bible to a lifeless skeleton, are losing 
their hold upon the German mind. Professors who continue to incul- 
cate its principles lecture now to empty benches. It is said that 
Wellhausen, has a class of only seven or eight students; and that 
the materialistic Haeckel, whom the scientific Materialists of Great 
Britain delight to honour, cannot attract to his atheistic prelections 
more than fifty. This change is very gratifying; and the hearty 
evangelism which has given birth to this great Luther jubilee seems 
to herald the dawn of a brighter day. That these expectations may be 
fully realised throughout the bounds of that great Protestant empire, 
should be the heartfelt prayer of all lovers of our common Protestant 
Christianity. 

Rosert WATTS. 


DR. WILLIAMS AND HIS LIBRARY. 


erro in all ages and in all lands have been the patrons 
of learning. They have four universities in Scotland, and 
thirty-three in America. Hitherto the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
has had academic degrees conferred upon her ministers by foreign 
universities—foreign in the sense of being outside themselves ; but the 
colleges of Belfast and Londonderry have recently been constituted 
the Royal University, and degrees are now within the reach of the 
alumni of both colleges. In England our students may obtain degrees 
in arts at the ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as 
at the modern Universities of London, Durham, and Victoria; and 
during the current year the college of the Presbyterian Church of 
England has been associated with other theological colleges in England 
and Wales, having it for their object to develop theological science, 
and to obtain a charter from Government authorising the Senatus 
Academicus to confer degrees in theology. 
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But it has been said, ‘The true university in these days is a collec- 
tion of books. He that can write a true book to persuade England, 
is not he the Bishop and Archbishop, the Primate of England and of all 
England ?” In the library of Dr. Williams we may hold intercourse 
with the wisest and best of mankind. Debarred from courts and 
palaces, we may here mingle in the fellowship of Cartwright, Travers, 
Baxter, Howe, Manton, Bates, Annesley, Oldfield, Calamy, Henry, and 
a host of kindred Dei Minores less known to partial fame. 

In this article, our plan is, first, to sketch Dr. Williams’s personal 
history, and refer to the men and events of his period, in so far as he 
had any direct or important concern in them; then to amplify some 
notes, taken in his library, on subjects of present-day importance to 
English Presbyterians ; and, finally, indicate the qualities which com- 
bined to form his character and conduct as a man. 


I. 


Daniel Williams, D.D., the founder of the library which bears his 
name, was born at Wrexham, Denbighshire, in 1644. The “Memoirs of 
the Life and Eminent Conduct” of Dr. Williams was written by Defoe, 
and a brief biographical account was drawn up by the Rev. Thomas 
Morgan on the centenary of his decease; but from neither of these can 
we learn anything concerning his genealogy, or the sphere in which he 
moved during his childhood. It is evident that he laboured under 
some disadvantages with respect to education ; but the inherent vigour 
of his mind, aided by untiring industry, enabled him to overcome 
these. At an early age he determined to devote himself to the work 
of the ministry among the Presbyterians, and was one of the first young 
men who had the courage to undertake that office, after witnessing the 
privation and persecution of the clergymen ejected from their homes 
and livings on “ Black Bartholomew’s Day.” 

In 1663 he was regularly admitted a preacher, and for several years 
officiated in various parts of England, exposed to difficulty and hazard. 
At Weston, in Shropshire, he received from the Countess of Meath an 
unexpected appointment to be her chaplain in Ireland ; and, in 1667, 
he became pastor of a highly-respectable Presbyterian congregation in 
Wood Street, Dublin. Here he laboured for nearly twenty years, 
esteemed by his flock, by his brethren in the ministry, and by Protestants 
in general. In Dublin he married his first wife, who, according to 
Dr. Calamy, was distinguished for wisdom, and piety, and wealth. At 
last, like many other active members in the Protestant cause, he excited 
the rage and malice of the Roman Catholics ; and as he could not live 
in safety any longer in Ireland, he returned to England. 

In 1687, he took up his residence in London. Here some of his 
Dublin congregation and many poor Irish Protestants, who had been 
obliged to flee from the bloody hands of their popish enemies, found 
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him to be a friend, a minister, and an unfailing source of supply. Well 
might a worthy citizen of Dublin say: “He seemed to be sent to 
England by special direction of Providence as the harbinger or commis- 
sary-general of heaven, to provide for the miserable multitude of those 
sufferers who were to follow.” William III., a true judge of men, con- 
sulted ‘Dr. Williams frequently about Irish affairs ; the Queen also had 
interviews with him during his majesty’s absence ; and great attention 
was paid at court to his representations on behalf of several refugees 
from Ireland, who were capable of rendering service to the Government. 
On a subsequent visit to Ireland, Dr. Williams received many grateful 
acknowledgments for his conduct. 

Towards the end of 1688, the year of the Revolution, he accepted 
the pastoral charge of one of the largest Presbyterian congregations in 
London—Hand Alley, Bishopgate Street. This was the close of the 
heroic period of English Presbyterianism. The Revolution brought 
them relief, and the Toleration Act placed their congregations under 
the protection of the State. There were now nearly forty congrega- 
tions in London, and within a quarter of a century from this date 
there were eight hundred congregations bearing the name of Presby- 
terian in different counties of England, and the entire body constituted 
at least two thirds of the Nonconformists. On coming to London, Dr. 
Williams became acquainted with the celebrated Richard Baxter, by 
whom he was highly esteemed ; and on the death of that eminent man, 
he was chosen Merchants’ Lecturer at Pinner’s Hall. In 1691, the 
Presbyterians and Independents agreed to merge their differences, and 
to form what was called “The Happy Union.” It was a union of co- 
operation rather than of incorporation, for it was disturbed before a 
year had passed, by the irregularities of the Independents, and soon 
after dissolved by the Antinomian controversy, in which Dr. Williams 
was the champion of orthodoxy. In 1692, he published his ‘“ Gospel 
Truth Stated and Vindicated.” It was violently attacked by several 
writers, whose arguments he ably answered in his “ Defence of Gospel 
Truth,” published in 1693. The Independents took the side of Dr. 
Tobias Crisp, whose opinions could be supported only by those who 
had accepted rank Antinomianism. The battle waxed so hot that 
Dr. Williams, accompanied by Dr. William Bates, John Howe, and 
Vincent Alsop, retired from the Merchants’ Lecture at Pinner’s Hall, 
and founded another lecture at Salter’s Hall. Unable to confute the 
writings of Dr. Williams, and disappointed in their attack upon his 
orthodoxy, his unscrupulous adversaries attempted to darken his happy 
home, shake the confidence of his friends, and embitter the strife of his 
enemies, by raising malicious reports about his character. Dr. Williams 
appealed to the general body of London ministers, who, after a searching 
investigation extended over eight weeks, unanimously pronounced him 
“ entirely clear and innocent of all that was laid to his charge.” During 
this severe trial his congregation stood firm, and at the end of seven 
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years Dr. Williams closed the strife by preaching his famous sermon 
«Peace with Truth ; or, an End to Discord.” 

In 1701, Dr. Williams married his second wife, a lady of excellent 
character and considerable fortune. - In 1702, Dr. Williams presented 
the address of the “Three Denominations” to Queen Anne upon the 
throne; and the Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist ministers 
then appeared in union at Court for the first time. In 1706, when 
the legislative union of England and Scotland was under discussion in 
the Houses of Parliament, Dr. Williams used all his influence for the 
promotion of this great event, feeling assured that the two countries 
would work well together for the promotion of British interests. In 
1709, the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow sent him the diploma 
of a Doctor in Divinity ; and his personal friends, Joshua Oldfield and 
Edmund Calamy, received honorary degrees at the same time. Defoe 
informs us that Dr. Williams highly esteemed the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland ; “but he thought it savoured of extraordinary 
vanity that the English Presbyterians should accept a nominal distine- 
tion, which the ministers of the Church of Scotland declined for 
themselves, and did so lest it should break in upon that parity which 
they so severely maintained.” 

Dr. Williams signed and sealed his last will and testament in 1711, 
to which he added a codicil in 1712. The purposes to which he 
devoted his large estate were various, but all calculated to promote the 
glory of God and the good of mankind. After providing for his wife, 
and leaving a number of legacies to relations and friends, he directed 
that the principal part of his fortune should be appropriated to the 
establishment of a public library in London, bursaries in the University 
of Glasgow, and divinity scholarships in such schools of theology as 
may be selected or approved. Dr. Williams not only bequeathed his 
own numerous and valuable books to the library, but, for the same 
purpose, purchased the entire collection of rare and curious works 
belonging to the eminent Presbyterian minister, Dr. William Bates. 
Many bequests were afterwards received, but that of Dr. William Harris, 
minister of the Presbyterian Congregation, Crouched Friars, was the 
largest. He contributed 1959 volumes. The Glasgow bursaries are 
restricted to natives of South Britain, and preference is given to the 
sons of poor Presbyterian ministers. The divinity scholarships are 
open to such students as shall have taken the degree of M.A. in one of 
the Scottish, or of B.A. in one of the English universities, or in the 
University of Dublin. 

The twenty-three trustees to whom Dr. Williams bequeathed his 
property, estimated at £50,000, included most of the leading Presby- 
terian ministers then residing in London. 

In 1714, Dr. Williams, at the head of the ‘“ Three Denominations,” 
comprising about one hundred ministers, presented the address to 
George I. upon the throne. The royal house of Hanover consigned 
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Oxford to the Tower, banished Bolingbroke to France, and dissi- 
pated the fears of the friends of civil and religious liberty. The 
principles for which he had contended all his life were at last secured ; 
and like old Simeon he was now ready to sing his Nunc Dimittis, 
His health visibly declined, his strength became gradually impaired, 
and an asthmatic attack proved fatal to him, on the 26th of J anuary, 
1716. He was buried in Bunhill Fields. His funeral sermon was 
preached by his co-pastor, Dr. John Evans, from 2 Cor. v. 9, “ Where- 
fore we labour, that, whether present or absent, we may be accepted of 
Him.” Upon his tombstone there is a very long Latin inscription. 





II. 


In 1729, “a fit edifice, not pompous, nor too large,” was opened in 
Redcross Street, as Dr. Williams’s Library. In 1863, it was removed 
temporarily to Queen Square, in consequence of the site being required 
for the Metropolitan Railway. This reminds us of an old prediction 
which has been literally fulfilled :— 

“A Scot our king? The limping State 
That day must need a crutch. 


What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our Church. 


“When such shall be, why, then you'll see 
That day it will be found, 
The saxon down, through London town, 
Shall burrow under ground.” 


The present capacious library in Grafton Street was opened in 1878. 
The rooms contain about 30,000 separate works, of which probably 
10,000 are pamphlets ; and the walls are adorned with the portraits of 
“those giants of mighty bone and bold emprise,” who laid the founda- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church of England. Nearly ten years ago, the 
Committee on Law and Historical Documents reported to the Synod the 
desirableness of preparing a consecutive history of the Church during 
three distinct periods—viz., “1st, Previous to the ejection of Noncon- 
formist ministers in 1662; 2nd, From that period to the revival of 
Synodical action in the Presbyterian Church of England in 1836 ; and 
3rd, From the revival of the Synod of that Church to the present time.” 
The information sought might be found in the manuscripts, folios, 
works of reference, and other books deposited in this valuable library. 
The importance of enlightening the public on the position and history 
of English Presbyterianism can hardly be overestimated. It is exposed 
to a vast amount of misconception, and strange statements are often 
made in unexpected quarters. At the risk of being chargeable with 
invidiousness, we shall particularise and mention names. In a small 
book entitled, “ Why are we Dissenters?” the Rev. Eustace R. Conder, 
D.D., says : “The Presbyterian congregations in England connected with 
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the Free Church of Scotland have recently adopted the name of the 
English Presbyterian Church ; and branches of other Scottish Churches 
possess a considerable membership in England.” The Presbyterian 
Church of England is an independent, self-governing Church, subject in 
no degree and in no respect to any jurisdiction beyond its own pale. 
Moreover, no Scotch Church can exercise any power, authority, or con- 
trol, over any Presbyterian congregation in England. The powers of 
Scotch Presbyterianism are confined to Scotland. Presbyterianism was 
the recognised outcome of the Reformation, and was accepted by three- 
fourths of the Protestant world. It is certainly as much English as 
Scotch. That venerable symbol of the Reformed faith, the Westminster 
Confession, was compiled by English divines, and the open Bible 
surrounded by palm leaves, which forms part of the emblem of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, was adopted from a seal used by those 
eminent men. 
We were more than surprised to find the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D., 
in his “History of Religion in England under Queen Anne and the 
Georges,” identifying Drs. Richard Price and Joseph Priestly with 
English Presbyterians, and speaking of them as the representatives of 
Orthodox ministers. They were simply the leaders of the Unitarian 
body, which comprised the heretical ministers of the Three Denomina- 
tions, and a few clergymen who seceded from the Church of England. 
In 1837, at a meeting of the Three Denominations, it was unanimously 
affirmed that there was no connection whatever between Presbyterianism 
and Unitarianism. When a witness in the Lady Hewley charity case, 
Dr. John Pye Smith described the Presbyterian polity, and stated that 
the Unitarians did not follow it in any respect. Some Unitarians in 
England call themselves Presbyterians, to entitle them to hold property 
left: by Presbyterians ; but they do not believe in presbyteries, nor in 
courts of review, nor in one distinctive feature of Presbyterianism, and 
might therefore as truthfully call themselves Episcopalians. Fifty years 
ago the Rev. John Grundy, a leading Unitarian minister, wrote : “ The 
term Presbyterianism is now commonly used ; but, I confess, some diffi- 
culty appears to me to attend the use of it, because it has either no 
definite meaning as to our opinions or discipline, or, if it have any 
meaning, it signifies something which we are not.” The Unitarians are 
Independents. Dr. Williams believed in the Divine right of Presbytery, 
and the original trustees appointed by his will were all orthodox Pres- 
byterians, anil six of them had written in defence of the Trinity. For 
many years Dr. Williams’s trustees have been Unitarians, and at the 
celebration of the centenary of his death, they informed the public that 
with their light the founder of the Library would have been a Unitarian. 
We submit that Dr. Williams lived and died an Orthodox English Pres- 
byterian, and if he could he would dismiss the Unitarians and appoint 
Presbyterians. He stated in express terms his intentions respecting 
his property, when he declared “that the profits were to be employed 
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for the glory of God, and the promotion of pure, unmixed Christianity,” 
Unitarians boast that they differ from Presbyterians more than Pro- 
testants do from Roman Catholics. 

The circumstances of the times we live in invest the following 
extracts with more than ordinary importance. In 1818, the Rev. 
James Robertson, a well-known Independent minister, wrote : “I could 
give a list of places now before me, the title-deeds of which specify 
that the property, which they are intended to secure, shall be for the 
use of the Presbyteriuns. These places are now in the hands of Inde- 
pendents.” In 1849, Joshua Wilson, Esq., in justification, as it would 
seem, of this appropriation of old Presbyterian churches, wrote : “The 
modern Congregational Dissenters are the true, proper, and legitimate 
representatives of the English Presbyterians.” The statement of 
Mr. Robertson is true; but the allegation of Mr. Wilson is ridiculous. 
Every stage in the history of English Nonconformity marks a distin- 
guishing difference between the Presbyterians and the Independents. 
In a letter from the Secretaries of the Congregational Union to the 
Voluntary Church Society, Glasgow, we find the following passage :— 
‘““Descended from those illustrious and holy men who, during the 
English Commonwealth, renounced ecclesiastical establishments, our 
Churches have inherited and acted upon their principles.” We submit 
that the Independents, in the time of the Commonwealth, formed a 
body distinct from, and opposed to, the Presbyterians who then formed 
the National Established Church. From the period of the Revolution 
to the present time, the Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist 
ministers have been accustomed to unite, on suitable occasions, in 
presenting an address to the Throne. If these ministers did not repre- 
sent three distinct Denominations, then six kings of England and 
two queens, have been deceived. In 1765, we find the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists in the Court of Chancery, fully recognising 
their distinctive differences. An article in the Conyregational Magazine 
for 1835, page 295, ends thus :—*“ While our body boasts of their 
principles as rigid Congregationalists, let them look with a most jealous 
eye upon every approach, however apparently trivial, to Presby- 
terianism.” Surely these historical facts are sufficient to prevent 
every intelligent man from repeating the absurd assertion: “In 
Kngland, Presbyterianism and Independency are interchangeable terms.” 


If. 


We can only attempt a brief sketch of Dr. Williams's most pro- 
minent characteristics. His natural endowments both of mind and 
manner were considerable, and though not a profound scholar, his 
attainments in all those branches of knowledge which are usually 
studied at our schools and universities, were respectable. From the 
numerous tributes paid to his memory, it would be easy to select many 
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proofs of the high esteem in which he was held on account of his intel- 
lectual, social, moral, and religious qualities. But were we to begin to 
select, we should not know where to end. 

Dr. Williams possessed strong and symmetrical mental faculties, 
which he carefully cultured, His power of analysis was great. He 
could penetrate into the deeper recesses of truth, note differences and 
trace resemblances with an acuteness of perception which few could 
equal. Possessed of good business talents and considerable adminis- 
trative ability, he could form and execute great designs. He was a 
warm-hearted, social man ; fond of society, and particularly attached to 
the land of his birth. His sense of ill-requited kindness was keen, but 
he could forgive most cordially. Benevolence was the governing prin- 
ciple of his life. Although he had an ample fortune, he insisted upon 
the punctual payment of his salary, and observed great frugality in his 
expenditure, that he might clothe the naked, feed the hungry, cheer 
the dying, and comfort the bereaved. At the close of a long life, spent 
in preaching Christ, and doing good unto all men as he had oppor- 
tunity, he bequeathed his property to pious trustees of tried and 
proven orthodoxy for the diffusion of secular knowledge and the propa- 
gation of the Gospel of Christ. English Presbyterians especially owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his courageous defence of evangelical and 
Trinitarian theology, even at the sacrifice of cherished friendships. Sir 
Charles Wolseley declared that his knowledge of the interests of Europe, 
and the state of the nation, greatly surprised him, and that he talked 
like a privy councillor. But he never turned his pulpit into a hust- 
ings. “There,” writes Defoe, “he was grave, serious, affectionate, and 
weighty, and applied himself to the proper business of a pulpit—viz., 
speaking to the souls of his hearers, and preaching Christ.” The 
atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ was the grand centre, around which 
his heart was entwined. 

The artist has preserved to us the stature, features, and dress of 
Dr. Williams. An admirable likeness may be seen in his library, 
surrounded by original paintings of representative Presbyterians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The. whole figure bespeaks a 
sound and healthy body. He seems to have been about the medium 
height ; his head large, and well developed in the superior and anterior 
regions. He was sixty-six years of age before sickness made any 
visible impression upon his constitution. During a ministry of forty- 
six years, he was not obliged to omit preaching, in consequence of 
illness, for more than five Lord’s days. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
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WESTCOTT ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN+* 


LL readers of Canon Westcott’s earlier works watch with eagerness 
for any new treatise from his pen. He has proved himself to 
be so precisely the sort of writer that the student needs, at once graphic 
in style and accurate in details; lucid in the arrangement of his 
materials, and judicious in choosing what he shall say and what he 
shall leave unsaid. A commentary from his hands on gospel or epistle 
would naturally awaken peculiar interest at the present time as coming 
immediately after the publication of the result of so many years’ labour 
on the Greek text of the New Testament. Besides this, the treatise which 
has now appeared on the Epistles of St. John comes with special fitness 
from one who has already commented on the fourth gospel, and who 
has shown in his earlier works a genuine sympathy with the Johannine 
type of thought. It may be difficult to say exactly why, yet it has 
often occurred to the present writer, on reading the treatises on the 
Canon and Gospel Introduction, and more particularly the Gospel of 
the Resurrection, that of all English scholars presently known by their 
writings, Westcott seemed marked out as the one who might fill a 
place, not hitherto filled, and not easy to fill, as expositor of the 
thoughts and writings of St. John. Much, indeed, has been done for 
the Gospel in recent years, especially by Godet and Luthardt, and by 
Westcott himself, in his admirable commentary published last year, but 
for the epistles comparatively little. Of the kind of commentary 
offered us here by Westcott on the Epistles of John, we had previously 
none. Leaving out of sight German commentaries, some of which, 
such as those of Ebrard and Haupt, were excellent in particular depart- 
ments, we have only one English work of any scientific pretensions, 
and that one unfortunately but little known, the exposition of the 
distinguished Greek grammarian, Jelf. In this really excellent work, 
we have grammatical notes that seem to give exactly what is desired in 
that way, and expository notes which concisely and suggestively express 
the textual meaning ; but as a posthumous work it appears in a defec- 
tive form, and we have neither introduction nor excursuses. In 
Westcott’s work, as it seems to us, we have a happy blending of exact 
grammatical and textual criticism with full expository investigation, 
and elucidation of the theological and practical significance of the 
contents. 

The work before us is no hastily conceived and rapidly produced 
performance. We have in it the well-matured views of a laborious 
scholar, who has kept this particular task steadily before him, as he 

* Epistles of St. John: the Greek Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College 
Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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has informed us in his preface, during more than thirty years ; and 
while much other work has meanwhile been done by our author, all 
that was of a kind that was more or less directly contributing to the 
literary and theological equipment of the ideal commentator on the 
writings of John. 

As might be expected from one who has been so long engaged on 
the study of the Greek text of the New Testament, questions regarding 
the text are made very prominent in the introduction and notes offered 
us in this treatise. The first eleven pages are occupied with a clear 
and careful representation of the various readings as they appear in the 
most important Greek manuscripts. Dr. Westcott finds that the text of 
the epistles has not been exposed to so many disturbing influences as 
the gospels. One special cause of variation in the Gospel texts lay in 
the presence of parallel sections and the desire of transcribers to 
harmonise by addition or omission. In the case of the epistles this 
source of danger did not exist. What variations are found in the more 
important manuscripts are generally of very slight significance, and, on 
the whole, may be regarded as leaving the writer’s meaning practically 
unaffected. In the choice of a reading Dr. Westcott shows preference to 
that in the oldest manuscripts ; finding the readings of such manuscripts 
generally supported by the earlier versions, and also discovering in 
them usually that special colouring which commends them as original 
over against the reading in later texts. The ancient reading often 
explains how the recent reading originated ; whereas if we assumed the 
reading in later manuscripts to be original, it would generally be impos- 
sible to account for the introduction of that which appears in the 
ealier. These are well-tried and widely accepted axioms of textual 
criticism, which are here well stated, and supported by suitable illustra- 
tions and convincing proofs. 

A special interest belongs to this epistle because of the light reflected 
by it upon the condition of the Church at the time when it was 
written, It affords us a glimpse into the internal affairs and condition 
of the Churches at the close of the apostolic age, which contributes a 
living substance to the meagre framework presented in methodical his- 
tories. Paul had foretold in the closing days of his ministry coming 
convulsions in State and society. These had now fallen, and had left 
lasting impressions on the constitution and life of the Christian 
communities. With the destruction of Jerusalem, probably the special 
danger attending Judaistic teaching, which had been so much felt in 
the time of Paul, was no longer particularly formidable. But other 
more persistent and equally ruinous systems of error had now sprung 
up within the Christian Church itself. There was indeed much less 
hostility of an active physical kind manifested on the part of the world, 
but the moral and spiritual danger of seduction by worldly ways and 
manners was greatly enhanced. It is not now the world as an outward 
power ostensibly against the Church that has to be feared, but it is the 
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world in the Church, as a corrupting leaven introducing secretly the 
elements of decay. Inner troubles, probably in regard to organisation 
and social conduct, as well as in regard to matters of abstract doctrine, 
just as much as movements for consolidation and inner development, 
found scope, during this period of seeming deliverance from persecution 
and peril. Just such a condition is that reflected in this epistle. The 
apostle does not write in the spirit of an eagerly aggressive missionary 
like Paul. The Christian community was only being formed in the 
days and by the hands of Paul; but now, in the time when John writes, 
that community is consolidated, and its existence and significance are 
recognised. The Christian principle had to assert itself in the one case 
by getting for itself a name and local position; in the other case it had 
to impress itself upon the world by having a true representation given 
to it in the now existing communion. John, therefore, has to address 
himself to the internal state and constitution of the Christian Church 
in order to ensure the effective discharge of its mission at once in the 
community of its own members and toward those who are without. 
Try the spirits ; keep yourselves pure ; retain the light, and walk in the 
light ;—such maxims summarise the apostle’s purpose in his writing. 
The Church now exists. Its presence must be felt. The best and 
surest way of extending itself is by means of its members adorning in 
their lives and conversations the doctrine they profess. The general 
interest centres in the person and work of Christ. The Christian 
thought of this age was actively employed upon Christological questions; 
and now, within the pale of the Church, or at least among those who 
were in sympathy with Christian tendencies, contrasted errors made 
their appearance. In the age of John we find already three well- 
marked varieties of heresy in regard to the doctrine of the person of 
our Lord. The Ebionites represent him as a mere man ; the Doketists 
represent his human form as a mere appearance ; and the Cerinthians 
hold with the Ebionites, that he was born and died a mere man, but 
distinguish themselves by maintaining that between His baptism and 
His passion, Christ or the Divine element was in union with Him. 
That all these forms of error, each of them often modified in special 
directions by different upholders, were more or less prevalent 
in this age, is beyond dispute. Considerable difference of opinion, 
however, exists between commentators as to the question whether one 
or more of these heresies are referred to by the apostle. Westcott, in 
harmony with some of the best of previous expositors, thinks that we 
have no trace in this epistle of any polemic against the Ebionites. 
“The false teaching with which he deals is Doketic, and specifically 
Cerinthian.” It ought, of course, to be observed that John’s polemic 
is not primary but secondary in his work. He aims directly at the 
upholding of the faith which supplies spiritual nutriment for the main- 
tenance of the true Christian life; and in so far as the attainment of 
this chief end of his writing requires it, contrary errors in doctrine that 
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tend to the impoverishing of the Christian life are denounced and 
refuted. It is necessary to keep the writer's special object in view in 
order to understand aright how and against whom the recurring polemic 
is directed. This specific object of the epistle is clearly stated by 
Dr. Westcott, by means of a reference to two passages in the work itself 
—i. 3 and v. 13, compared with xx. 31 of the Gospel. “ Life eternal 
is in Christ Jesus, and is realised in all its extent in union with Him; 
it is death to-be apart from Him.” ° It is John’s object to maintain this 
thesis, and to confute and insist upon the rejection of all teaching 
inconsistent therewith. Keeping this in view, the relation of the 
polemical to the positive or constructive purpose of the epistle, we 
shall find that often a statement of the truth as given there sounds like 
an answer given to a heretical misstatement which is unrecorded. 
Throughout, the strong ethical interest of the writer is made prominent. 
True doctrine is all important, but doctrine and life are inseparable. 
He does not speak of faith and of works, but of love, which, as a higher 
category, embraces and reconciles both. 

Before passing from the admirable Introduction, in which all prelimi- 
nary questions relating to the epistle are completely, though concisely, 
treated, we would call attention to a striking appeal which Dr. Westcott 
makes on behalf of the epistle as having special claims upon the 
attention of the Church in these later times. Many of the members 


of the Church in that age had grown up under Christian influences. 
They were born in the Church, and so had been surrounded by Christian 
habits of thought just as we ourselves have been from infancy. ‘The 
spiritual circumstances of those to whom it was first sent were like our 
own, The words need no accommodation to make them bear directly 


9? 


upon ourselves.” Besides this, the very errors prevalent in that age are 
reproduced in our own, There is a striving after realistic reproduction 
of the actual details of our Lord’s life which tends to Ebionitic error ; 
a contrary idealistic tendency, spiritualising its conceptions by mini- 
mising the importance of local and temporal associations, which tends 
to Doketism ; and an unsatisfactory blending of these tendencies in our 
popular treatises on Christ’s Person and Life, which, unconsciously on 
the part of their authors, has a distinct resemblance to the old 
Cerinthian heresy. The warning with which Dr. Westcott closes his 
remarks on this parallel of the state of Christian society in John’s days 
with our own, may well be taken to heart at the present time. “The 
separation of Jesus, the Son of Man, from Christ, the Son of God, is 
constantly made to the destruction of the One, indivisible Person of 
our Lord and Saviour. We have indeed no power to follow such 
relations of Scripture into supposed consequences, but our strength is 
to hold with absolute firmness the apostolic words as St. John has 
delivered them to us.” The history of Christological developments, both 
in Germany and in England, illustrates the greatness of the danger of 
endeavouring to consider and treat the one aspect of the Saviour’s 
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Person apart from the other. In correction of this dangerous tendency, 
the appreciative study of John’s method of doctrinal and polemical 
statement, where neither side of the problem is ever lost sight of, should 
in our own time serve an important end. 

In reference to the style and quality of the expository notes we have 
not space to speak in detail. The general plan is similar to that 
followed by Dr. Lightfoot, in his commentaries on Paul’s Epistles, and 
by Dr. Davidson in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
While the words of the text are discussed grammatically and exegeti- 
cally in order, certain important points, doctrinal and textual, are 
reserved for separate treatment in detached and extended notes. In 
these larger notes we have the main doctrinal positions of John more 
or less elaborately treated, so that the author has some right to point 
to them as affording an introduction to the study of the doctrine of 
St.John. There are interesting little treatises on the Divine Fatherhood, 
sin, the world, the nature of man, &c., upon any of which we might 
profitably linger. The discusssion regarding the genuineness of chap. v. 7, 
is treated with great completeness—the entire history of the question 
being given in a closely arranged summary, and the conclusion stated 
in a most convincing manner. We would rather single out, at this 
point, for illustration of Westcott’s powers as an expositor of the doctrinal 
statements of the apostle, his notes on the virtue of Christ’s blood, 
Propitiation, and Eternal Life. After pointing out the Old Testament 
idea of blood as being the seat of life, and when shed, representing still 
the life though separated from the bodily organism, he applies this idea 
directly to the New Testament representation of Christ’s blood. In 
sacrifice there is the shedding of the blood of the victim—the work of 
the offerer ; and the sprinkling of the blood—the work of the priest. 
Christ was at once offered, and offered himself. ‘The blood of Christ 
is, as shed, the Life of Christ given for men, and, as offered, the Life of 
Christ now given to men, the Life which is the spring of their life.” 
“The Blood always includes the thought of the life preserved and active 
beyond death.” Thus he guards against the error of regarding the 
death of Christ as coextensive with the whole conception of Christ's 
blood. The note on Propitiation ((Aacués) traces the use of the term 
and cognate words throughout the New Testament, and in the Septuagint 
version of the Old, and finds that the biblical idea conveyed by the 
word is not only different from, but contrasted with that to be found in 
classical literature. Pagan writers think of the gods being propitiated, 
and patristic writers adopted this thought ; but Westcott regards it as 
foreign to the biblical writings. “Such phrases as ‘ propitiating God,’ 
and God ‘being reconciled’ are foreign to the language of the New 
Testament. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18, ff; Rom. v. 10 f). There 
is a propitiation in the matter of the sin or of the sinner.” Propitiation 
applied to the sinner neutralises the sin, and corresponds in one aspect 
to Paul’s phrase “in Christ.” “The believer being united with Christ, 
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enjoys the quickening, purifying, action of Christ’s blood, of the virtue 
of his Life and Death, of his Life made available for man through 
Death.” In the note under the text, chap. ii. 2, the important 
remark is made that Christ is not called a Propitiator as He is called a 
Saviour, but our Propitiation, because a Propitiator might use means 
of propitiation outside of himself, but Christ is our Propitiation, as He 
| js our life, our righteousness, sanctification, redemption. He not only 
makes, but is, our Propitiation. On this particular passage the exposition 
of Jelf is much more satisfactory than that of Westcott. In an admir- 
able extended note Jelf traces the classical usage of the term, where it 
means ‘“‘appeasing the wrath of heaven ;’”’ next investigates the Old 
Testament use, and of the six instances finds that four support the 
meaning “ offering for sin,” and two signify “the mercy or forgiveness of 
the person appeased ;” and concluding that only the idea of an offering 
for sin suits the New Testament application, he maintains that this, and 
not any fancy of modern expositors, must alone be admitted. ‘“ From 
these considerations it is clear that the only sense which can be reasonably 
given to ‘tacos, as applied to Christ, is that our Saviour did, by a 
proper act of propitiation, avert from us the guilt or consequences of 
sin by appeasing the wrath of God.” Throughout this note Jelf is 
much more satisfactory than Westcott, not simply because his conclusion 
is more in accordance with Calvinistic doctrine, but specially because 
he works out in a more convincing manner the Johannine conception, 
| and shows the harmony that exists between his use of the word ‘Aacpuos 
) and that which undoubtedly is its root meaning. He states a fair rule 
of interpretation when he says that it is no small argument against 
! systems varying from the orthodox, that the old lexicons and authorities 
will not serve their turn, and that it is a more probable way of arriving 
at the meaning which the Holy Spirit meant such words to convey, if 
we accept the well-established meaning of a word from its etymology, 
: common use, or natural or religious idioms. “If there is but one 
meaning, then this must be taken in spite of all endeavours to assign 
to it some new one;” but if several, we must choose by rejecting 
whatever is etymologically or grammatically untenable, or from the 
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F context, other scriptures, or ancient authority, is unsuitable, and adapting 
what, being a well-established meaning of the word, is supported as 
, suitable in that particular place, by the context, other passages of 
: Scripture and the Primitive Church doctrine. A comparison throughout 
) of Jelf’s and Westcott’s notes on doctrinal passages will, we are inclined 
: to think, result in favour of the former. Jelf’s style, too, though 
, wanting the literary polish of Dr. Westcott’s, is peculiarly suitable for 
: | expository notes—a remarkable clearness of expression, and a faculty 
: | of terse, concise statement, enable the reader at once on opening his 
: } book to discover his view of any particular passage. It may perhaps 






be regarded as a defect in the notes of Westcott that the style is often 
loose, the statements sometimes rather vague, and not unfrequently 
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commonplace remarks are indulged in that hinder the ready grasping 
of the commentator’s views. 

Besides the careful and compact introduction, the regular series of 
notes under the text, and the numerous valuable detached notes on 
doctrinal and textual questions to which we have now made such 
reference as our space permits, there is a considerable part of the volume 
occupied with dissertations on topics the right understanding of which 
will prove helpful to the interpretation of the epistles. There are 
three such dissertations appended :—(1) The Two Empires : the Church 
and the World; (2) The Gospel of Creation ; and (3) The Relation of 
Christianity to Art. The first and third naturally supplement one 
another, and taken together form a treatise on a theme that is mani- 
festly suitable to a commentary on an epistle in which the contrast of 
the believing fellowship and the world is made so prominent. Among 
some of the earliest apologists there appeared a tendency to commend 
Christianity to the favourable consideration of the Roman emperor and 
governors on the ground that the interests of Christianity and the 
empire were identical—that the Christian religion would prove a hand- 
maid to the Roman State. Yet this assumption was false: for Chris- 
tianity proclaimed a kingdom ; and it was to be seen as time advanced 
by which governing power, that of the State or that of the Church, 
society would be regenerated. Both kingdoms claimed universality, 
and this, of course, both could not enjoy. They were based respec- 
tively on the antagonistic principles of positive law and faith—one 
resting on force, the other on conviction. They were contrasted in 
their history. “The history of the Roman empire,” Westcott finely 
says, “is from the first the history of a decline and fall, checked by 
many noble efforts and many wise counsels, but still inevitable. The 
history of the Christian empire is from the first the history of a 
victorious progress, stayed and saddened by frequent faithlessness and 
self-seeking, but still certain and assured though never completed.” 
Christianity in the world was, therefore, necessarily subject to persecu- 
tion. It made claim to universality ; it laid down its principles in an 
absolute way that admitted of no compromise ; it was aggressive and 
could not tolerate but must assail all other faiths: and it was spiritual, 
and so necessarily opposed to the materialistic tendencies of the State 
.that led ultimately to emperor-worship. 

Art, as it was represented in New Testament times, was clearly of 
the world, and from it, as tainted and secularised, there must be on the 
part of the Church a thorough severance. Only gradually was there a 
resurrection of art and the consecration of it to Christian ends ; as 
corruption advanced, art lent itself to further Christianity, through 
paintings and images for churches; and by the time of Augustine 
many were known to worship these artistic representations. Though 
thus subject to abuse, the ministry of the beautiful is to be claimed for 
God. “Christian art is the interpretation of beauty in life under the 
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light of the Incarnation.” Here, however, in Christian times, art has met. 
a twofold opposition from Judaistic iconoclasm and the revival of the 
sensual nature-worship. Realistic art in treatment of scriptural 
subjects is fraught with special peril. The conclusion reached is that 
Christian art is a necessary expression of the Christian faith—early 
antagonism to art was occasioned by its alliance with idolatry and the 
world ; when found capable of severance from the hostile world the 
antagonism ceased. We may add that where art productions in the 
church tend to the introduction of the worldly temper and spirit, the 
old hostility ought to be reawakened. 

We have said nothing of the second and third epistles of John. 
These are treated in a careful and thorough manner. The introduc- 
tion discusses the question of their canonicity, shows how easily 
confusion might have arisen over the designation Presbyter, notes the 
various readings from the most important manuscripts, and calls 
attention to the interesting glimpse afforded into the life of the early 
Church by means of the three well-marked personalities of the third 
epistle—Gaius, Diotrephes, and Demetrius. The notes on these epistles, 
like those on the first, afford just that critical and exegetical help 
which the earnest student desires. 

In conclusion, we quote, and heartily re-echo, the author’s prayer, 
that his book ‘“‘may encourage some students to linger with more 
devout patience, with more frank questionings than before, over words 
of St. John.” 

JOHN MACPHERSON, 


ANOTHER SCIENTIFIC SCOTCHMAN IN 
HUMBLE LIFE. 


URING the last decennium of the eighteenth century, there came into 

the world, almost at the same time, two very remarkable men, 

born in the same district of Scotland, bearing the same name and 
surname, sprung from the same humble class of society, alike in the 
originality and independence of their minds, in their love of knowledge 
and struggles to obtain it, in their ecclesiastical sympathies and 
spirit, as well as in the oddness of their character, the queerness of 
their ways, and the fact that during most of their lives the world 
counted them “ daft,” and only awoke when they were dead or dying 
to the fact of their genius. Their lives and photographs have been 
published, and even in their faces there is a likeness. They bore the 
name of John Duncan. The younger of thé two, who was born at Aber- 
deen, in 1796, and was the son of a poor shoemaker, is now well known 
tous from the “Life” by Principal Brown, and the “ Reminiscences” of Dr. 
VOL, X.—NO, LX. 2a 
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Moody Stuart, having been some time missionary to the Jews at Pesth, 
and for the last thirty years of his life Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the Free Church College, Edinburgh. The “ Colloquia Peripatetica,” 
which Professor Knight so lovingly collected and published, shows how 
much he had of the gifts of Coleridge,—great learning, united to habits 
of original, philosophic thought on religious subjects,—often ex- 
pressed in conversation with all the vividness and sparkle of genius, 
while underneath all and around all was a strong, earnest, Christian 
faith—the faith of one to whom Christ was in the very centre of all 
things, and who could view no subject of thought or way of life apart 
from Him. A small circle of intimate friends admired, and almost 
worshipped this Duncan in his life-time ; but people generally thought 
him a crack-brain enthusiast, and it was not till after his death that 
his true character began to be generally appreciated, when men like 
Mr. Gladstone saw and acknowledged the profound independence and 
interesting workings of his mind. 

Our other John Duncan, whose life has just been published,* was 
born at Stonehaven, a few miles south of Aberdeen, in 1794, about 
eighteen months earlier than his namesake. Had he ever come to use 
a coat of arms, the bar-sinister must have crossed it, for his father and 
mother were not man and wife. Both mother and son had to bear the 
penalty in the extreme poverty and hard struggle of his early years; 
and though the mother did her best in the circumstances, and was 
both kind, sober, and industrious, she never gave him any school- 
ing. In social life, the lad never rose above the rank of a handloom- 
weaver, and till he was upwards of eighty years of age, hardly emerged 
out of the extreme poverty in which he began the world. But 
the thirst for knowledge was intense, and not only for knowledge 
generally, but for scientia,—science in its more restricted sense ; and in 
particular his passion for botany, cultivated with intense ardour for 
some sixty years, raised him to an eminence in that department which, 
in the end, was cordially acknowledged. Yet nearly all his life he 
lived unknown to fame and unappreciated by all but the merest fraction 
of his acquaintances. Strange in dress, in manner, and in habits, he 
too had the reputation of being “ daft,” and when work failed him, and 
the burden of years became heavy, there were none to save his inde- 
pendent spirit from the humiliating necessity of begging for the pauper’s 
dole. At length he attracted the notice of his present biographer, 
Mr. Jolly, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, who published an 
account of him in Good Words, and aroused a very wide interest in him. 
It was felt to be a shame that so remarkable a man should be left to 
drag out his advanced years in utter poverty, and a subscription which 
was set on foot, and to which the Queen gave a contribution, provided 
comfortably for him during the last years of his life, till he quietly 


* The “ Life of John Duncan, Scotch Weaver and Botanist,” &. By William Jolly, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S.- London, 1883. 
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ended his days, in his 87th year, on 9th August, 1881. As in the 
case of Hugh Miller, who was eight years his junior, John Duncan was 
full of reverence for the Scottish Reformers and Covenanters, and took 
a lively part in the great ecclesiastical conflict that rent the Church of 
Scotland, in 1843. Personally he was of devout, humble spirit, and 
quiet, serious life; a man who found pleasure both in the book of 
Revelation and in the book of Nature. We cannot say, however, that 
his religion was of an active type, nor do we find any evidence of his 
having exerted himself to promote the spiritual welfare of his fellow- 
men. Here he falls very far below the standard of his namesake. 

His very earliest years had to be spent in helping his mother, which 
he did by gathering rushes from the burn, the pith of these being used 
for wicks in the little oil-lamps that were then in universal use. At 
ten he had to go out as herd boy. Sometimes a stern mistress would 
not allow him to dry his clothes at the fire when, after a day of hard 
rain, he came in at night soaked to the skin; and in the morning he 
would have to wring his stockings, put on his wet clothes, and go back 
to his comfortless exposure. When a little older, he became an appren- 
tice to a weaver ; but here, too, the lines were very hard. His master, 
albeit the clerk in the Episcopal chapel, was the tyrant and bully of 
the place, and many a hard word and hard blow were levelled at his 
unfortunate apprentice. But sometimes he met with greater kind- 
ness. And when well on in youth,—indeed, about sixteen years of 
age,—through the kindness of some of his female acquaintances, he 
learned to read! After many more years had elapsed, he added to 
this the acquirement of writing! Beyond his own science of botany, 
he never acquired much store of learning ; but he did his best to 
acquire some knowledge of Latin in order to understand the nomenclature 
of botany, and to that he added a little Greek, desiring to know the 
New Testament in the original. We think it must have been a godly 
woman with whom he came into contact when an apprentice that first 
led him to serious thought. But in the neighbourhood of Stonehaven, 
he found a venerable and most impressive teacher of Church history. 
The teacher was none the less impressive from being reduced to a 
state of ruin. Dunnottar Castle, that to this day rests on the grand 
sea-cliffs to the south of Stonehaven like an imperial diadem, was famous 
in the history of the Covenanters, and the story of their efforts and 
their sufferings never ceased to thrill the soul of Duncan, who valued, 
in due proportion, their noble struggles for independence, and their 
fearless testimony for Bible truth. A special object of interest “ was the 
‘Whig’s Vault’ on the edge of the cliff, where the Covenanters were 
immured, with its crevices in the wall to wedge their hands in, and the 
still more terrible hole below, in which the crowded wretches took turns 
in breathing opposite a crack at the base of the wall! Nothing coloured 
his whole existence more than the inspiring story of the struggle for 
Scottish religious freedom, which entered deep into his inner heart in 
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after life, and infused his piety with the uncompromising fire of the old 
Covenanters.” His early open-air life as a herd boy seems to have 
favoured the development of his love of plants—“flures,” as they are 
called in the native Doric of the district, and as Duncan himself called 
them to the end. Even in his infantile days, when he was gathering 
rushes at the burn side, nature began to draw his heart, “and ever 
afterwards the common rushes carried to him the peculiar charm of 
earliest happy association and wild-wood wandering, with dear memories 
of assisting his poverty-stricken parent.” 

The life of John Duncan was that of a weaver who worked occa- 
sionally in public factories, but usually in a place of his own, getting 
orders from customers, to whom he carried his web when he had completed 
it. It was a back-going business, and the longer he pursued it the 
less he got for his labour. Sometimes he found it desirable to vary his 
work by “ taking a harvest,” and even by working as a common labourer. 
In his domestic life, Duncan was not happy. From the very first a 
great want of congeniality showed itself in his wife, and ere long the 
unhappy woman fell into ways which brought about a separation. Duncan 
does not seem to have been positively to blame, yet probably he wanted 
the tact and genial influence which might have averted the painful 
consummation. After a good many wanderings, he settled in a district 
of Aberdeenshire called the Vale of Alford, and the last thirty years of 
his life were spent at a place called Droughsburn. 

Curiously enough, the book that first attracted him to the study of 
plants was the same that, twenty years later, set David Livingstone’s 
mind in motion in the same direction—‘“Culpepper’s Herbal.” Cul- 
pepper was an Englishman, born in 1616, who died 1654, so that his 
book was an old one. There were then, however, few scientific treatises 
on botany, and none in a popular form. 

“Culpepper was the great authority, and his illustrated ‘ British Herbal’ was 
in common use. By getting a loan of Culpepper from some of the local 
herbalists of the village (Drumlithie), John was able during his apprenticeship 
to make a beginning of the study of plants, which he learnt to discover and 
name with the help of the plates that accompanied the work. . . . He traversed 
the cliffs and pleasant neighbourhood of Stonehaven with enlightened eyes in 
search of the plants which he was now able to distinguish and name with the 
help of the great Culpepper. These he concocted into the various wonderful 
preparations therein detailed, which were to charm away all disease frail flesh is 
heir to, and he began to acquire some local fame as an herbalist. Such a man, 
however, could not rest satisfied with the mere memories of the borrowed volume 
he had seen at Drumlithie. He must have his own text-book ; and after months 
of extra work—for wages were very low—he became at last the proud possessor 


of a copy of his own, which cost one pound—an immense sum to a lad so poor, 
just out of his apprenticeship, and having his mother to assist.” 


Medical use was the first object to which he sought to turn his 
knowledge of plants. Here are some of his ideas.  “ Sneezewort” 
was good for toothache; elecampane (a rare plant) for cough ; the leaf 
of the greater plantain was useful for stopping bleeding ; of knotted fig- 
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root he made an ointment for the throat ; tansy was a cure for gout ; 
spurge gave a juice for removing warts; the blue-bell increased 
women’s milk; a polypody fern furnished an ointment for burns ; 
lichens a liniment for chapped lips; various decoctions of parsley, 
horehound, hyssop, sedge, and camomile were useful for consumption ; 
dysentery was treated with camomile flowers; for jaundice his pre- 
scription was—two raw eggs with a little cold water in the morning, and 
one egg about twelve o’clock, another about seven in the evening. He 
had also some economic uses for plants. The gum of the gean was 
used as a substitute for gum arabic ; common speedwell furnished a 
kind of tea, once used in the country; “from the fine-leaved heath 
he brewed a kind of ale, said to have been used by our Pictish fore- 
fathers, and hence called Pict’s ale, the secret of which, it seems, we 
have now lost.” Of some other plants the juices were useful for dyeing, 
and there were plants little known that at a pinch could sustain life, 
like the lousy earthnut ; and he told a very old story of a party of 
Scots besieged by Danes on a bog, in order that they might be starved 
into surrender, who sustained themselves on the sweet knotted root of 
this plant till the Danes, thinking they lived by magic, went off. The 
hints applicable to these plants he had got from Culpepper and other 
old writers, but he had verified their prescriptions, doubtless on his own 
person chiefly, and on those who came to him for advice. 

Duncan’s introduction to scientific botany was due to his becoming 
acquainted with Charles Black, gardener at Whitehouse, who knew - 
botany, and possessed some books upon it. The friendship that sprang 
up between Duncan and Black,—though Duncan, who was above forty 
on their introduction to each other, was much the senior,—was quite 
romantic, and might almost be classed with the celebrated friendships 
of Greek story. The system of Linneus spread itself before Duncan 
with great beauty, and he had an extraordinary veneration for the 
Swedish naturalist. Becoming a scientific botanist, his acquaintance 
with plants was greatly extended, and his expeditions in search of 
them became much more earnest and keen. It was not easy for a man 
whose labours at the hand-loom, extended over long hours, brought him 
with difficulty a few shillings a-week, to find time for his botanical 
hunts. But the hours of the night and early morning were not 
grudged for the purpose. In finding new and rare plants he was very 
successful, though long hours of labour might be spent for a single 
specimen, and risks incurred of no common kind. Having visited the 
Loch of Drum in search of the white lily, he found the plants in full 
and tempting flower, but beyond reach of arm or stick. Without 
hesitation he stripped himself of what he called “his breeks,” and 
waded into the loch, which had a loose muddy bottom. He had just 
grasped the prize, when he sank irretrievably in the mud, every step 
increasing his danger. “He would undoubtedly have perished, had not 
his involuntary cries attracted the attention of a gentleman who was 
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fishing from a boat at some distance. Pulling with all his might, he 
was just in time to save the too venturous and ardent botanist from a 
watery grave, and bring him soaking, but grateful, to the banks.” One 
would have thought that the lilies would have perished in the life 
struggle ; but no—they were safe in his hand. 

Before his death, when he had become too frail to attend to his 
herbarium, it was presented to the University of Aberdeen. It had 
suffered a good deal of delapidation before that time, but even then, 
out of 1428 species that form the flora of Scotland and England, it 
contained 1131 specimens, and had once included many more. After 
careful selection, it was formed into four parts :—(1.) a general collection 
of 500 species ; (2.) the flora of the Vale of Alford, amounting to 150 
species ; (3.) the grasses of the district—fifty specimens ; (4.) the 
cryptogamous plants, mostly mosses and lichens—fifty specimens. In 
receiving the collection, the Professor of Botany expressed a high 
opinion of its value. It is now preserved in Marischal College, and 
forms a remarkable monument of botanical study and rare scientific 
enthusiasm in humble life. 

Our readers will naturally ask what manner of life was led by this 
poor man whose scientific genius showed him to be worthy to be classed 
among the best botanists of the country. The answer to this question 
reveals one of the most remarkable things about him, and while 
redounding infinitely to his credit, is little honourable to his 
unappreciative neighbours and countrymen. Here is the picture of his 
abode at Auchleven, where he spent ten years :— 


‘He lodged witha weaver . . . ina tumble-down thatched'cottage, now entirely 
removed. He slept above a thatched stable at the mill, in a loft reached by a 
ladder directly from the highway. This apartment was merely the triangle 
formed by the sloping roof, seven feet in length, with sufficient height to stand 
up in at the centre. It was lighted only by an opening three feet by two and a- 
half in the small door that gave entrance to it. This hole for light was without 
glass, being closed by means of a sliding piece of wood ; so that when it was shut, 
the place was in darkness, and when it was open, the wind had free entrance, 
even in the wildest winter day. John’s bed was at one side of the space, under 
the sloping thatch, his chest containing his clothes and books being at the other, 
with a narrow space between. From his studious habits, which soon became the 
talk of the village, this close miserable home obtained the name of ‘the 
philosopher’s hall,’ or ‘philosopher’s den,’ or more curtly, ‘the philosopher,’ 
which it retained for many years after he had left it. Here John slept during 
the ten or more years which he lived at Auchleven, contented and happy ; here 
he kept his books and instruments, and wrote his letters and papers on the lid 
of his chest ; here he used to sit for hours reading, and thinking, and studying ; 
and to this chilly hole, without a fire, and always in the dark in winter—for a 
candle would have been dangerous,—he retired nightly to rest. To make it more 
tolerable in cold frosty nights, he used to carry a bottle filled with hot water, supplied 
bya kindly neighbour. While lying there, he could distinctly hear the breathing 
and stamping of the horses, and the lowing of the cows, in the dark stable and 
byre below, the fumes of which ascended through the crevices between the deals of 
the thin partition that separated him from these fellow-creatures. Talk of Diogenes 
tub! That was airiness, health, and comfort compared to Duncan’s philosopher’shall. 
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Of his appearance and general habits take the following picture :— 


“John’s appearance and habits, even at that age, under forty years, were 
sufficiently striking, and certain to draw popular comment. He wore a blue 
dress-coat and vest of his own manufacture and country make, with very high 
neck and clear brass buttons, corduroy trousers, and white-spotted napkin round 
his throat ; a tall satin hat, well set on the back of his head; a big blue 
umbrella, which was an old-fashioned ‘Sairy Gamp,’ under his arm ; a staff in 
his hand, and great boots with iron toes, full of big tackets, on his feet; while 
his trousers were generally rolled up half-way to his knees, to keep them clean, 
‘for fear o’ bladdin’ them.’ His tout ensemble and stooping gait gave him the 
general look of quaint country Paul Pry—prying, however, not into other 
people’s affairs, like that well-known worthy, but into matters his compeers knew 
nothing of, and cared less for. From thinking of other things within, or conning 
over some of the technicalities of the studies he pursued, he generally had an 
absorbed look, which at times became an almost vacant stare ; so that by many, 
if not by most, he was considered ‘odd.’ Some said that he ‘looked like a 
fule,’ and others did accuse him, in their charity, of being ‘silly.’ 

“ He was extremely cleanly in his disposition, dress, and habits, brushing his 
clothes with fastidious care, and never putting down his hat, even in the finest 
room he entered, without wiping off any dust that might lie there, with his hand- 
kerchief. His tastes were singularly abstemious, and his food of the simplest— 
his bed, board, washing, and dress, not costing him, then, more than four 
shillings a-week. Yet no one accused him of being mean, and he was reckoned 
‘liberal within his ability ;’ and it should be remembered that his wife and 
family, even after his daughters were married, were a constant drain upon his 
slender resources. Could simplicity and thrift go farther than this?” 


Respecting his clothes we have a statement that seems to throw into 
the shade the children of Israel in the wilderness, for their clothes 
lasted but forty years—Duncan’s fifty. 


“ Nothing illustrates the remarkable solicitude he bestowed on all he possessed 
80 well as the one fact that he wore the same suits of clothes, already described, 
all which were of his own weaving, for at least fifty years, and that they were 
presentable even to the last, though much worn and out of date. He had two 
suits with which he went out of doors, ‘a better and a worse,’ in addition to 
his working dress ; and during this long period, he never had any other till after 
the subscription raised for him in his eighty-seventh year. Besides two time- 
worn, tall dress hats—which were of the real old beaver, with long hairy pile— 
he had two round, blue, flat ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ bonnets, with great tassels on 
the top, which he wore in going about the house and on less formal occasions. 


It is no wonder that when he paid a visit to Aberdeen he was the 
strangest looking creature in the town, and on one occasion found it 
desirable to borrow a friend’s surtout. 

For the most part Duncan was unappreciated by his neighbours. 
They thought him crazed, but could not but respect his high moral 
and religious character, and his unobtrusive bearing. Sometimes the 
lads would make fun of him, and especially of his mad craze about the 
“flures,” but Duncan was far from blunt, and would sometimes turn 
the tables cleverly upon their ignorance. He could show them how 
“knowledge is power.” 


“While collecting plants one evening on the braes above Tough, John was met 
by a number of farm servants, who thought they would get some fun out of the 
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weaver about the ‘ weyds’ he was carrying in his hat and in his hand. He 
showed them, amongst other things, a sprig of juniper. They said they knew this 
plant quite well, and that it grew ‘etnach* berries.’ But one lad ‘kent a buss, 
a great big buss, an’ na leevin ever saw a single berry on’t ;’ and all the others 
knew the same bush well. John at once saw a chance of both amusement and 
rebuke, if it should turn out to be a female plant. He asked if there was only 
one bush, and was told that there were none for miles around but itself ; at least 
they had never seen any. After learning that this bush, which had thus become 
famous in the neighbourhood, was not far off, he asked them to lead him to the 
place, as he wished to see it. So off the whole party marched to the spot. 

“They soon found the juniper, a solitary female plant, as he expected, in full 
bloom ; and there and then he resolved to read them a lesson and ‘ prove his 
ability as a man and a botanist, who knew something of nature and nature’s 
laws,’ as James Black remarks. John said, ‘Nae doobt, ye think yersel’s clever 
chiels, but cwd ony o’ ye mak’ that buss bear fruit?’ ‘Na, faith, na, John,’ 
they all exclaimed, ‘ we canna dee that ; nor cu’d ye, ’less ye hae mair airt than 
yer ain, man.’ John asserted that he could and would ; and then, stretching out 
his hands over the bush, he muttered several words in the manner of a magician, 
which his astrological lore had made him familiar with, and ended by declaiming 
—‘ Thou shalt bear berries for once!’ The young men were more than amused, 
they were astonished at the little man’s whole style in a vein so serious and 
unexpected, but they drowned their surprise in laughter. John arranged with 
them, however, that at a certain time at the beginning of winter, of which he 
would apprise them, they should all reassemble there, to witness the fulfilment of 
what he had said. There they parted as the sun set, and, though trying to think 
it a good joke, the young bucolic critics felt their merriment somewhat restrained, 
as if ‘ coming events cast their shadows before.’ 

* Next day, having to visit Insch beyond Auchleven in connection with his 
work, John went to a locality he knew, crowded with juniper, where he selected 
a large branch from a male plant on which the pollen was ripe and unusually 
abundant. This he carried all the way by the winding footpath over ‘the back 
o’ the hill,’ across the bridge of Don, and home to Netherton, with the pollen 
safely preserved—no easy task on those breezy heights, over so long a distance. 
Next day was bright and sunny, and he bore his tender burden to the solitary 
bush on the hill, When the sun was in all his glory, shedding, refulgent, the 
necessary light, heat, and electrical influences—for, as John remarked, ‘the 
plants are creatures o’ licht, and all their little transactions are done in open day, 
having no evil to hide’—he shook the pollen-laden branch above the open 
flowers below, sprinkling them skilfully with the all-potent dust. When he 
visited the spot alone some time after, he saw the complete success of his bold 
experiment, in the formation of a host of baby berries. 

‘In due course, when the fruit had reached maturity, he summoned his tor- 
mentors, who had forgotten all about their encounter with the botanist, to wit- 
ness the result. Their surprise may be better imagined than described. As they 
stood speechless and astounded at the sight—for, as John said, ‘ they were na up 
till’t, and, fat was waur, they wi’dna be instruckit,’—John concluded the drama 
by solemnly declaring that the bush never would bear another berry ; and sure 
enough it never did. The story got wind in the district, raising John in general 
estimation as a botanist, if not as a magician, with powers that were ‘no canny,’ 
and doing much to silence future aggressors.” 


We have said that Duncan was a strong ecclesiastic, and that his 
early sympathy for the Covenanters, and admiration for them, disposed 
him to the popular side in all Church controversies. The following 


* This is the name of the juniper in various parts of the country, and is a bit of 
Gaelic—etin being the Gaelic name of the plant. 
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extract is long, but it gives a vivid picture of a famous time of conflict, 
and is in the main fair, though the author at one point forgets that he 
is a historian, and has a fling like a partisan :— 


“With such sympathies and such opposition to all State interferenee in 
religious affairs, it would not have been difficult to predict what side John 
would take in the long and fiery disputes that culminated in the Disruption of 
43. He became a strenuous anti-patronage, anti-Erastian advocate, a keen 
sympathiser with the dissentients, and an ardent adherent of the party that 
formed the Free Church of Scotland. 

“The history of the remarkable struggle that issued in the ecclesiastical 
revolution of 1843, in which four hundred and seventy-four ministers of the 
Established Church separated from her communion in one day, need here be 
referred to only as far as John Duncan and his friends were concerned in it, for 
it has been often written from all points of view. It was a period of intense 
religious and social excitement; as John, speaking of it forty years after, said, 
‘Oh, it was a terrible time!’ In the Vale of Alford, John lived near some of 
the scenes which are now historic in connection with it. At Netherton, he 
followed its movements with the deepest interest, visiting the places where 
forced intrusions occurred, and keeping himself conversant with its abundant 
and fleeting literature—his collection of pamphlets and books then issued on the 
subject being unusually large, especially for a poor man. 

“Along with his friend Charles Hunter, the shoemaker, a strong non- 
intrusionist like himself, he walked through deep snow all the way to Marnoch 
in Strathbogie, in the severe winter of 1841, when the suspended seven of that 
famous presbytery inducted Mr. Edwards, on the 21st of January, at the point of 
the bayonet. He long preserved a copy of the supplement to the Aberdeen 
Banner, which contained an extended account of the case, and which he often 
used to read to others, to show the untenableness of the position of the 
intrusionists. He also went north to the famous induction at Culsalmond, where 
the minister was settled with the aid of policemen and other guardians of the 
peace. 

“The controversies in the weaver’s and shoemaker’s shops at Netherton now 
became hotter than ever, and the contests between the opposing parties, 
especially between the weaver and the eloquent tailor, Sandy Cameron, the 
representatives of the contending factions, more vehement than before. John’s 
advocacy of non-intrusion principles, even at Whitehouse, was so earnest and 
continuous that Charles Black, who belonged to the moderate party, had great 
difficulty in withstanding his persistency, from pure sympathy, in spite of his 
convictions, At first he tried to reply to John’s arguments, but in vain. Then 
he resorted to banter to win him to silence, by quoting some of the doggerel 
rhymes born of the excitements of the day, such as :— 


“¢ Free Kirkers neither curse nor ban ; 
But cheat and lee wi’ ony man,’” 


—a skittish allusion to the sanctity claimed by the dissenters. But banter on 
such important subjects was a grievance with John, and at last they had to agree, 
for the sake of peace and friendship, to let theology become a moot subject 
between them. 

“Aberdeenshire was one of the strongholds of the Establishment, and the Vale 
of Alford was as conservative as any part of the country. As John used to say, 
‘they were terrible bun’ up to the Establishment.’ The keenness of feeling 
between the adherents of the two parties in the district was so great that, for a 
long time, as he remarked, ‘they had enouch ado to speak to each other;’ and this 
was the case all over the country for many years. In the whole presbytery of 
Alford, not a single clergyman left the Church except one, the Rev. Harry 
Nicol, then a schoolmaster, and now Free Church minister at Lumsden, in 
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Auchindore, In the parish of Tough, the popularity of the clergyman, the late 
Mr. Gillan of Alford, was such that very few seceded, and of these only one elder, 
Moses Copland, the farmer of Boghead. The opposition of the Aberdeenshire 
proprietors was so great that, in most places, they would not grant sites for the 
new Free churches, and even, in many cases, threatened eviction to seceding 
tenants. It was the same in the Vale, and the Free Church congregation of 
Tough and Keig long worshipped in the barns of Boghead and of Tillykeerie, where 
Charles Hunter’s father lived, on the slopes south of Netherton. Meetings were 
held in various parts of the district by the friends of the Free Church, which 
were addressed by several of their most popular orators. Amongst others came 
Dr. Guthrie, who held a large gathering at the inn of Muggart Haugh, on the 
Leochel, which John attended, as he did all others far and near; for he would 
walk any distance to see and hear a popular speaker on the side he had espoused. 

“To organise the new seceders round Tough, there arrived, in the Disruption 
year, a worthy man, the Rev. William P. Smith, who has been rendered famous 
through his remarkable son, W. Robertson Smith, recently expelled from a 
professorship in the Church his father then entered. The prospects of the Free 
Church in the Vale of Alford were long very dark. For a considerable time Mr. 
Smith was obliged to preach to his people in the barns above Tough, till Sir 
Andrew Leith Hay allowed them a site at Brindy, above the church of Keig, 
where they erected a wooden house in which they worshipped for some time. At 
last, the late Lord Forbes granted them the present beautiful site between 
Whitehouse and the Bridge of Don, where the existing church and manse, 
tasteful, picturesque, and comfortable, were erected amidst surrounding trees, 
with Cairn William and Benachie behind, and there Mr. Smith was ordained in 
1845. 

“ Religious activity amongst the small band of seceders was very great, and 
unwonted life and zeal were infused into all Church work and worship, in both 
preachers and people. John Duncan was one of the most earnest labourers in 
the cause. Prayer meetings were held ‘at many places before and after the 
Disruption. In these he took his part along with other laymen, in reading and 
expounding Scripture—very creditably, as one of his hearers tells, backward 
though he was in public appearances. His first attempt at public prayer at 
Tillykeerie was not very successful, however earnest ; his attitude, words, and 
utterance, in this unwonted exercise, being such as to render the suppression of 
risible emotion on the part of his auditors extremely difficult. 

“ John’s churchism was not mere combative fervour or theological dogmatism. 
It was based on conviction, and was truly religious. "When I asked him why he 
seceded when Charles Black and others whose opinion he valued remained in the 
Church, he replied, ‘ Because I thought it was richt, and because the best 
ministers gaed awa wi't.’ He was of opinion that many more would have 
followed, ‘had they no feared for the laird, frae whom they had their grund. 
Like all over-enthusiastic men, his fault was, at that time at least, that he 
would hardly allow that his opponents might have as deep convictions as him- 
self, and think themselves in the right as much as he did. But when the heat 
of that controversy died out, the strength of which we can scarcely now realise, 
John became broader and more tolerant, as have even the bitterest of both 
parties. He thought that in the Old Church ‘they were na sae weel tellt it; 
that is, what was held to be evangelical doctrine was less firmly and unhesitat- 
ingly preached there than in the Free ; and so far he was no doubt right. 

“The Moderatism of Aberdeenshire at that time was cold and worldly, and 
was wanting in the earnestness and reality that should be the soul of all vital 
religion, which certainly then characterised the new body more than the old, and 
by which the Free Church has done itself and the Establishment great good. 
Though this good has not been by any means unmixed, the Disruption of 43 was 
a great event, for which both parties should be thankful, and of which Scotland 
has reason to be proud. 
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“ Duncan’s attendance at church was marked by the greatest regularity, and 
as one that knew him well says, ‘that day was a bad one when he was not to be 
seen walking to church, clean and tidy, dressed in a suit of his own weaving. 
His errand at church,’ he declares, ‘was not to see and be seen, but to worship, 
and to hear the sermon, of which, with his excellent memory, he brought a large 
part home with him. His religion was real and no hypocrisy, and I can see 
him now,’ he continues, ‘ holding his well-worn pocket Bible very near his eyes, 
as he sat reverently in his accustomed seat in church.’ ” 

It was in September, 1877, when Duncan was in his eighty-third year, 
that Mr. Jolly became personally acquainted with him, after having heard 
much of him from Duncan’s bosom friend, Charles Black. The visit to 
him at Droughsburn was a happy event in Duncan’s life. It led to the 
papers in Good Words, to the public subscription that so lightened his 
last years, and to the very interesting Memoir now before us. It certainly 
is remarkable that so full an account should be written of one who 
left neither letters nor diary, whose life was the quietest possible, and 
who was simply one of the poorest of the poor. Mr. Jolly’s insight into 
Duncan’s character is at once ready and profound. The loving and 
appreciating care with which he has gathered all that could be gathered 
about him resembles Duncan’s own zeal and eagerness to gather every 
species of plant, great or small, which could be found over the whole 
country-side. We confess we think the volume is too large, and that 
there is rather too much use made of the couleur de rose. But we highly 
appreciate the effort of Mr. Jolly to do justice to one whose earthly 
lot was so obscure, whose position in the world’s eyes was so despicable ; 
but whose gifts of mind and soul entitled him to a higher place by far 
than that of many whom the world delights to honour. 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 


Notes of the Dav. 


THe LATE Sir Henry W. Moncrerrr.—Another of our leading 
Scottish ecclesiastics has been gathered to his fathers, at the age of 
seventy-four. Less marked than Dr. Begg for popular gifts and eloquence, 
but one who filled with singular efficiency and honour an important 
place of his own, Sir Henry Moncreiff was the representative of an 
old Scottish family that has given to the Presbyterian Church a succes- 
sion of excellent and godly ministers, in a line hardly broken since the 
time of the Revolution. His great forte was church law and church 
order, and his book on the “ Procedure of the Free Church of Scotland ” 
indicates the character of his mind. It is not usually men of earnest 
evangelical character that have excelled in that department; the 
remarkable thing about Sir Henry was that while his mind grasped all 
that related to law and order, he was in thorough sympathy with what- 
ever tended to the spiritual welfare of the Church, and the progress of 
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the Gospel at home and abroad. The congregation to which he minis- 
tered was not of the wealthier order; yet no pastor was ever more 
assiduous and earnest in his pastoral work. Had he chosen to enter 
the Church of England, his prospects of promotion were excellent ; but 
he preferred the humble réle first of a minister of the Established Church 
of Scotland, and thereafter, when his sense of duty called him, of the 
Free Church. His latest public service was his volume of the ‘Chalmers’ 
Lectures,” devoted to the exposition and defence of Free Church prin- 
ciples. Sir Henry, to a very unusual extent, enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem not only of his own Church, but of the whole community ; 
and his life of humble, earnest devotion to the work of Christ, was a 
beautiful testimony to the reality and power of Christian faith and 
love. 


FrencH AaGresston.—The writer well remembers the sadness of 
heart with which, on the 24th July, 1870, when the s.s. Batavia from 
New York reached Queenstown harbour, and the question was shouted 
from deck, “Is it war or peace between France and Germany?” the 
answer came back, “ War has been declared.” During the whole 
voyage all had been hoping to hear that the strife had been settled. 
Bitterly in their hearts did they denounce the Emperor of the French, to 
whose unprincipled ambition they ascribed the kindling of the terrible 
conflagration, sure to be followed by such disastrous results. It was 
with hardly less sinking of heart that the other day we read M. 
Ferry’s speech in the Chamber, justifying the aggressive attitude which 
France has taken up toward China. It was very humiliating to find 
that attitude justified on the ground that France must have a share of 
foreign trade as well as her neighbours, and, like a prudent pater- 
familias, must look out for openings for her sons. One’s mind was 
carried back to the filibustering expedition of the tribe of Dan, when they 
fell on the inoffensive people of Laish for reasons very nearly the same. 
We know well that thousands of excellent people in France repudiate 
these sentiments, and feel ashamed that a great nation should avow 
them, and much more that it should act upon them. There are many 
doubts in our day as to the ways in which the rulers of a Christian 
nation may best show their loyalty to Christ in the administration of 
national affairs ; but we can conceive nothing more pleasing to Him than 
the maintenance of justice between nation and nation, and the stern 
refusal of the stronger to do any wrong to the weaker, although their 
interests might be promoted by an invasion. In Madagascar, in Africa, 
and elsewhere, the same false policy has been followed by France; a 
policy which, if persevered in, can only land her in fresh trouble, and 
convulse the Republic as much as it convulsed the Empire. 


An OsscurE Cuurcn Brovent Forwarp.—We hope that all our 
readers will peruse with interest the paper in this number by Mr. Donald 
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Miller, of Genoa, on the Italian Protestant Churches of the Grisons. 
Disinterring buried cities and palaces is all very well, but it is nothing 
like disinterring and bringing into the fellowship of the other Churches 
little Christian communities that have lain hid for centuries under the 
shadow of distant mountains. We do not suppose that these eight or 
ten congregations are in a poorer or less lively condition than the 
fourteen or fifteen Waldensian congregations as Canon Gilly found 
them more than fifty years ago. The Protestant congregations in the 
Rhetian Alps are as worthy of our friendly interest as those in the 
Cottian. We rejoice greatly in the expedition of Messrs. Miller and 
Comba, and we hope that in due time a great revival of life and 
activity will take place among these Grisons Churches. The searching 
out of such congregations and bringing them into the circle of Christian 
interest and sympathy is one of the objects which we have always 
thought that our Presbyterian Alliance ought to prosecute. There are 
many fragments of once living Churches scattered over the Continent 
of Europe, unknown to the rest of the Christian world, never visited by 
the stranger, and not one whit the better for all their well-to-do 
relations, we mean the more prosperous Reformed Churches throughout 
the world. The scattered embers of once flourishing Churches, ruined 
and dispersed by persecution, have good claims on us. If the Presby- 
terian Alliance could have the means of employing a qualified agent to 
find out and correspond with such fragmentary Churches, and sending 
deputations to them now and then, great good would be done, and new 
centres of life would be established in the heart of great spiritual 
deserts. 


Tue END OF A QUINQUENNIUM.—This number of The Catholic 
Presbyterian completes its fifth year and its tenth volume. It might 
afford a good opportunity of inquiring whether much real progress has 
been made during that time in bringing together the various sections 
of the Presbyterian Church. Our very decided conviction is that some 
progress has been made. The Churches know each other better, love 
each other more, and are more prepared for united work, In presence 
of the vast forces of popery, unbelief, materialism, and worldliness at 
home, and of the systems of error reigning in heathen countries, they 
have a more vivid sense of the evil of internal division, and the need 
of uniting and bending all their energies for the maintenance and 
extension of the Christian cause. But there is a great and possibly 
fatal drawback to the success of a General Presbyterian Alliance. Deno- 
minationalism is very strong. The more active men in every Church 
give their greatest energies (and not unnaturally) to their own Church. 
If they are to do good elsewhere—in heathendom, or at home, or among 
the Jews—they like to do it through their own Church. They like to 
keep up their own journals, their own meetings, their own machinery of 
every kind. They are more at home among their own Church comrades, 
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and with them they can work more comfortably together. Undoubtedly 
there is much force in all this. But it places a catholic movement or 
a catholic journal like ours at a great disadvantage. The meetings at 
Edinburgh and Philadelphia did something to promote a catholic 
movement, but still too little. Most people are not disposed to take 
trouble in such a cause, far less to make drafts on their purse. One man, 
and one only we know of who threw his soul and his purse too into 
a collateral movement in such a way as really to establish it—the late 
Mr. Henderson of Park, the founder of the Evahgelical Alliance. 
Unhappily, no other such man has arisen in any of our Churches with so 
catholic a heart, or so vivid an apprehension of the benefit of fellow- 
ship and association in the cause of Christ. 


American Motes, 


Tue EpiscopatiAN CuurcH.—Ninety-eight years ago, the Episcopal 
Church in the United States was represented by sixteen ministers and 
twenty-six laymen, who met at Philadelphia, to prepare a constitution 
for their Church. They had with them Dr. Seabury of Connecticut, 
who had crossed to England to seek from the English Archbishops 
Episcopal ordination. This had been emphatically, and on political 
grounds, refused. Dr. Seabury had then applied to the non-juring 
Episcopals of Scotland, by whom in 1784, and according to the 
Scottish form, the Doctor was ordained to the Episcopate. Since that 
period, the Church has held a series of triennial conventions, serving to 
it as our General Assemblies do to the Presbyterian Churches, and 
Christian work has been carried forward along Episcopalian lines. The 
present number of communicants is about 400,000, with 3572 ministers, 
and about 66 bishops. During the thirty-third convention just closed, 
among other notable subjects considered, was the changing of the 
Church’s name from “ Protestant Episcopal” to “The Holy Catholic 
Church,” or to “The American Church.” Both proposals were voted 
down. It is said, however, that nineteen as against twenty of the 
bishops favoured this latter suggestion, though a change in either 
direction would not have said much for the Protestantism or the 
Christian brotherliness of the convention. Another matter was con- 
nected with the prayer-book. In place of talking, as we foolish 
Presbyterians do so often, of a “Revision of the Confession,” our 
Episcopalian brethren have spoken of an “Enrichment of the Prayer- 
book” (you see the difference), and thus disarmed opposition and 
secured an unprejudiced consideration of their proposals, I am not 
qualified to express an opinion on such a matter, and so simply report 
that certain proposed “Enrichments,” though under consideration for 
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the last twelve or fifteen years, have at length been “Received,” and are 
now sent to the several dioceses for examination so that the whole 
subject may be finally adjudicated on, at the next convention, three 
years hence. 


DIvoRCES MADE Easy.—One of the “ questions of the day” among 
people of all Churches, and of no Church is—‘ How shall divorces be 
diminished?” In the United States, marriage is a civil contract, and 
as such, is governed by the State laws affecting contracts, over which 
Federal law has no control. In North Carolina, a divorce cannot be 
obtained by a wife from an unfaithful husband, unless the latter be 
living in adultery. In Indiana and Maine, on the other hand, the 
courts have power to grant divorce for any cause these may deem 
“reasonable and proper.” Between these extremes there are as many 
laws as there are States. Equally conflicting are the laws concerning 
the re-marriage of divorced persons. Until lately, it was supposed that 
a law like that of New York forbidding the re-marriage of divorced 
persons would be respected all over the Union. It has now, however, 
been established that this is not so. If a man be divorced in New 
York, his re-marriage within the State will be illegal. Let him, however, 
leave the court, and cross by the ferry over to New Jersey. There the 
law is different. New Jersey knows nothing of what is done by New York, 
and is not bound in any way to respect its decisions, each State being 
sovereign within its own boundaries. The divorced man or woman can 
therefore be legally married in five minutes after landing, and almost 
before the.ink on the divorce decree is dry, the re-married party can 
appear in New York, occupying a relation that, being lawful in New 
Jersey, is valid everywhere. The result of this is, that within the last 
three years, divorces have become more numerous than formerly in 
New York, and during the present year will probably amount to about 
four hundred. In the New England States it has been ascertained that 
one out of every ten marriages is followed by a divorce. In San 
Francisco, one out of every six. Such a state of matters is appalling. 
As a legal measure an agitation is arising in favour of a common law on 
the subject for all the States. Such a step would go far to check certain 
present evils, but the only effectual hindrance will be a higher popular 
conception of the sacredness of the marriage union and of the family 
bond. Possibly the boarding-house life, common in the United States, 
has something to do with it; but the difficulties of effecting any consider- 
able change in that direction seem to be insuperable. In the meantime, 
Christian people must seek out and watch against what may be helpful 
to these dissolutions of marriage. In this connection, I may mention 
that the late Roman Catholic Provincial Council held in New York city, 
and representing almost the whole strength of the Romish Church on 
this continent, has followed its sessions by a pastoral letter, in which 
the old positions of that Church against divorces are set forth with the 
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utmost explicitness. Separations for good cause are, of course, some- the 1 
times granted by that Church, but divorce never, unless it can be Ist 
shown that the marriage was illegal, or because involving some violation Wile 
of the Canon law. Hence the Church of Rome insists on the a m 
proclamation of banns on three successive Sundays in the chapel, while even 
the failure of a person knowing of anything against the marriage to trutl 
report it, will involve him in mortal sin. In its rigid sustaining Swis 
of the marriage union, the Romish Church may go further than than 
Scripture seems to warrant, but her error is, at least, on virtue’s side. ful t 
if w 
PRESBYTERIAN SyNops.—A couple of years ago, the Presbyterian bran 
Church (North) enacted that its various Synods should be conterminous 
with their respective States. This, of course, greatly reduced the 
number of Synods but increased their size. At present the Synod of 
New York consists of more than eight hundred ministers; that of 
Pennsylvania consists of about a thousand. To call a body consisting | 
of one thousand ministers and as many elders a ‘‘Synod,” is rather 
perplexing to most minds. The unwieldiness of such large bodies has | 
forced on these courts themselves the necessity of considering whether 
they should continue to be as hitherto, general bodies composed of all —_| 
the members of the constituent Presbyteries, or should become 
delegated, that is, representative bodies. During the Fall meetings of | 
the Synods this has been, in most cases, the only “ burning question” 
before them, and those whose size is so colossal have determined with | Fr 
the utmost unanimity to become delegated. This opens a new phase | ence 
in American ecclesiastical politics. Either the Synods will now go out appa 
altogether, or else they will become active bodies, practically Provincial cons 
Assemblies, and in so far draw to themselves something of the prestige T 
and power now enjoyed by the General Assembly. If this be the the 
result, then a movement already getting somewhat popular for a reduc- | your 
ing of the size of the Assembly will probably lead to the holding of its Ing 
sessions triennially rather than annually, with what ultimate results it ) men 
is not easy to forecast. | hep 
| the 
Tae LutHer ComMemorATIONS.—The Reformed Churches on this , “on 
American Continent have taken a deep interest in the various ‘“ Luther- | into 
fests” that have lately been held in Germany. In almost every city, not | 
meetings have been, or yet will be, held to call public attention to the | did 
services rendered by Luther to the Christian Church, and by an almost | base 
unanimous agreement, sermons and addresses specially concerning | Het 
Luther and his work will be delivered on 11th November. Our Com- | lines 
mittee of the Presbyterian Alliance on Continental Work sent a | not 
telegram to Wittenberg during the sessions of its great “Fest,” uniting } man 
in honouring Germany’s greatest son. Now, without being much open shou 
to the charge of hero worship, one may ask, Would it not be emi- in th 
nently becoming that notice should also be taken by our Churches of } come 
vi 
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the fact that the Fourth Centenary of Zwingle’s birthday is at hand ? 
Ist January, 1484, saw a man child born in the obscure town of 
Wildhaus, that afterwards, as Ulrich Zwingle, was to become known as 
a more radical opponent of some of the principles of Romanism, than 
even the highly-honoured Luther himself. Those aspects of Divine 
truth, and those forms of Scripture doctrine with which specially the 
Swiss Reformers are identified seem to-day to be more widely accepted 
than the peculiarities of the Lutheran system. Shall we not be ungrate- 
ful to the memories of the men in whose footsteps we profess to follow 
if we ignore or overlook the claim of such to the “everlasting remem- 
brance” of the Christian Church ? 

G. D. MATTHEWs. 


General Surbev. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
ScotcH CHURCHES. 


FreE Cuurcu Conaress at GLAsGOow.—The various Church confer- 
ences to which, in last number, we referred have been held, and 
apparently with fair success. The last of them, at Glasgow, was on a 
considerable scale and, at least in the evenings, was well attended. 

The first chairman was Dr. M‘Kendrick, Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Glasgow, one of the ablest and most rising of our 
younger men of science. In opening the Congress he gave an interest- 
ing address. He said there was no doubt an apparent want of agree- 
ment on some questions between theological and scientific thinkers, and 
he pled for tolerance on either side. He knew scientific men who held 

| the great body of Christian truth, but who had their difficulties as to 
“one or other of certain questions.” They were quite willing to come 
into the Church and lend a helping hand—and he thought they should 
not be pressed too much with subscription. On the other hand, he 
did not think it belonged to men of science to bring forward views 
based on their “‘ present knowledge,” which strike at the root of religion. 
He thought that theology and science were not parallel but converging 
lines, and he believed that they would meet, though where he could 
not say. It seemed to him it was more remarkable that there were so 
many points of agreement between science and theology than that they 
should find many points of difference. They might rest assured that 
in the future, perhaps long after our day, the reconciling light would 
come, 
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Among the more theoretical questions discussed were the “Catholic 
Church,” the “Rationale of the Free Church,” and the “Scepticism of the 
educated classes.” But the life and interest of the Congress were in the 
practical subjects which were brought before it, such as “Church 
Members and Church-going,” ‘Outside Organisations,” “Church 
Extension,” “ Sunday and Week Day-schools,” “ Public Worship.” 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN THE CoLoNIEs.—Canon Anson, who has returned 
from America, thus writes to the Guardian :—In Assiniboia, an area 
of 450 miles by 200, the only services regularly held ave those of the 
Methodists and Presbyterians. . . . These bodies seem somehow to be 
able to find men to lead their services ; and they are almost everywhere 
on the ground before the Church. Church-people are getting dis- 
heartened, and are often alienated. . . . I could not but feel deep shame 
and sorrow for ‘the Church.’” The Canon, in another letter, is almost 
more complimentary to Presbyterians. Our Canadian brethren have, it 
is clear, done nobly, and have great claims on our sympathy and aid. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


RELIGIOUS AND SocrAL CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH CoMMON PEOPLE. 
—In an interesting report presented to the Chichester Conference, 
among the causes given for the “partial failure to reach the people,” 
we find the following :— 


“The general relation of the observance of the Sunday, the increase of Sunday 
work and Sunday travelling, amusements, Sunday working in garden allotments, 
Sunday newspapers . . . the growth of sceptical opinions. . . . (not a little from) 
the independent spirit which has taken the place in country parishes, of that respect- 
Jul feeling which brought the labourers to church out of regard for their employers.” 


This is sadly suggestive and illustrative of the Bishop of Oxford’s army 
of silent foes. But a still darker picture is drawn by the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp, in an article in the last number of the Nineteenth Century, 
entitled, “Clouds over Arcady : ”— 


“The rustics,” he says, “are not happy; they are sullen, discontented, averse 
to labour ; they are on the alert for any grievance ; they are ready for any form 
of rowdyism ; they have no love, but quite the reverse, for those who are only 
anxious to serve them; they have lost all belief in kindliness or disinterested 
motives ; they disdain to submit to such restraints as religion has a tendency to 
impose. There has been and there is a constant drain of the best men from the 
villages to the towns, Physically and morally, a steady deterioration in the 
quality of our Arcadian swains has been, and is, going on, All this is undeniable. 
It is deplorable, it is menacing. Is it irremediable?” 


Probably this is exaggerated. But it is so much in the line of other 
statements that we must suppose there is too much reality in it. We do 
not believe that things are anything like so bad inrural Scotland. That 
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the spirit of “independence ”»—the democratic spirit, as it is called— 
prevails there to a certain extent we have no doubt. The writer spent 
some half-a-century in the country, and in every election since the Reform 
Bill, the Liberal candidate was in favour in the villages. But that sullen 
discontent, that eagerness for grievances, that utter dislike of the restraints 
of religion, he never saw. On these rough election days, when what was 
in came out, he was most struck with the extreme interest the people 
seemed to have in the higher classes, and the large knowledge they 
possessed concerning them, and especially, perhaps, concerning their 
shortcomings, though at the same time there was both justice and gene- 
rosity,—no manifestation of indiscriminate dislike. 


467 


CHURCHMEN AND THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION SERVICES.—The 
Luther Commemoration gets little sympathy among a large portion 
of Anglicans. The Guardian says, Churchmen could only enter in a 
“half-hearted way” into the commemoration services in which various 
denominations are asked to join. The Dean of York made it known 
that if the Archbishop preached a commemoration sermon in the cathe- 
dral, he could not be present, and Dr. Thomson, though he says not 
for that reason, went elsewhere. The Bishop of Lincoln at a Propaga- 
tion Society meeting poured cold water abundantly on the movement. 
All excellence seemed to be, in his view, confined to his own Church. 
Why even in America—e.g., it has now sixty Bishops. But the German 
Churches in America have a larger membership than the English 
Episcopal— Presbyterians are twice as numerous, and Baptists and 
Methodists have some six millions of communicants to the Anglican 
400,000. Of English-speaking Protestants in different parts of the 
world 200 years ago, the Church of England had probably three- 
fourths—now it is doubtful if she has more than a-third. In these 
days, both the Romanising and Rationalising movements have been very 
active in the English Church, and English Churchmen might remem- 
ber that, when dilating with such gusto on Lutheran heterodoxy. 





ENnGLIsH NONCONFORMISTS. 


“Bitrer Cry or Outcast Lonpon.”’—The Congregationalists are 
greatly stirred on the subject of how to deal with and reclaim the 
lapsed. The pamphlet entitled “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
from a Congregational source, has produced an immense sensation. 
Its description of the condition of the people in some parts of London, 
whether in a moral, religious, or sanitary point of view, is appalling. 
What is to be done? The outcasts, or many of them, resent any 
interference, though Lord Shaftesbury thinks that this is not gene- 
rally the case. They don’t want either cleanliness or godliness. Good 
done in one direction involves harm in another. The wisest and most 
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devoted are at their wits’ end. How is the Church to reach them ? 
Apparently in a sort of desperation, an East-End dignitary answers, 
“Anyhow.” It is well that the public not merely know, but begin to 
feel, and there are hopeful aspects of the matter. We are told that an 
Kast London Independent minister, Mr. Reaney, manages to gather 
4000 of the East London people into his church on the Sabbath, while 
on the week-days he gets half as many as that to assemble for popular 
discussion of social questions and the promotion of temperance. 


J. 


FRANCE. 
VisIT TO AN OLD ScottisH CoLony. 


I HAVE been requested to give some account to the readers of The 
Jatholic Presbyterian of a visit which I paid on my way home from 
the Waldensian Synod at La Tour, to the descendants of an ancient 
Scottish colony in the department of Cher, France. 

From Turin I found my way to Lyons, where I spent the Lord’s 
Day; and on Monday, 10th September, took ticket for Bourges, in 
whose neighbourhood lies the little territory I was in quest of. 

You may naturally ask, How came a Scottish settlement to be here,— 
in the very heart of France? It is an old story, but none the less a true 
one, that Charles VII., whose capital Bourges was, while fighting to recover 
his lost possessions, was aided not only by the noble Joan of Are, but by 
a body of Scottish auxiliaries, sent by one of our early Jameses to his 
assistance. In gratitude, Charles gave grants of land in perpetuity, not 
far from Bourges, to these Scottish troops. There, at St. Martin 
d’Auxigny and Henrichemont, they settled with their families, and 
there their descendants are to be found to this day, still designated 
“ Les Anglais” by their French neighbours! During the long interval 
they have been kept in a sense a “ peculiar people,” not only by inter- 
marrying among themselves, but by the fact that, until the first great 
French Revolution, they were exempt from ordinary taxation, and 
likewise from military service as conscripts. St. Martin d’Auxigny and 
La Forét (the seat of the little mission of which I am to speak) lie 
about ten miles north of Bourges. I found that the people there are 
still “tres fiers’”—very proud—(so the missionary told me) of their 
ancient traditional origin; and although my visit was too short to verify 
the fact, I was told that some of the family names have an affinity in 
sound, if not spelling, to surnames in our own country, while in several 
words of their patois can still be traced a resemblance to old 
Scotch. 

They are, of course, nominally Roman Catholics, and very credulous 
because very ignorant. Few of the older people can read. They are, 
nevertheless, a quiet, well-behaved, and moral community, accessible 
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and willing to receive evangelical teaching—their outward circumstances 

fairly good, each family owning the few acres they cultivate. 

The visit of a French pastor to this country several years ago who 
told these facts created sufficient interest at the time to secure the sum 
needed for building at La Forét a house for a teacher or evangelist, 
with a mission-hall underneath. But within this present year a new 
departure has been made, and the state of the mission is distinctly 
more hopeful just now than ever before. 

Through communications which the Committee in this country held 
with Pasteurs Vesson of Dunkirk and Atger of Bourges, M. le Pasteur 
Villeger, an excellent man, was selected to labour among the descend- 
ants of the Scottish colony. M. Villeger, after doing excellent service 
for nine years as a missionary in Senegal, was compelled to return to 
France for health, and among other qualifications for his present work 
he has this,—that he is himself a convert from popery, having been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth when twenty-one years of age, 
and in quitting the Church of Rome had to bear the cross of family 
persecution. 

To M. and Mme. Villeger a visitor like myself is welcomed as a rara 
avis in terris. Their position is, no wonder, both a very difficult and a 
very isolated one, and I counted it no ordinary privilege to be able even 
in a small degree to cheer this Christian brother and his wife here, in 
the centre of France, seeking to do work for our common Lord. 

Strolling out with M. Villeger in the course of the day, we had some 
talk with the peasants at work in their fields, and with their wives and 
mothers at the cottage doors, and I was struck by the evident confidence 
which this good man has already inspired. The welcome they gave him 
(he had been absent some weeks at Vichy for health) convinced me that 
they had learned to regard him as a real friend. When informed by him 
that I was ‘un Pasteur d’Ecosse,” they seemed to regard me with 
something more than ordinary interest. It might be fancy on my part, 
but I could not help thinking, notwithstanding the blue linen blouses of 
the men and close-fitting white caps of the women, that I detected in 
these French peasants a strong look of our own country folk. The 
older men especially, who invariably shave the lip and chin, have a 
grave, douce expression which reminded me of the faces one sees in our 
more rural districts at home. I am bound to add, however, that our 
Scotch ploughmen are a long way behind their French cousins in 
the way of manifesting politeness to a stranger ! 

And now, you will ask, what are the present state and prospects of 
evangelisation among this interesting people? It was only in February 
of the present year that Pastor Villeger began operations, and when he 
arrived he found only one declared Protestant in the district. This old 
man, whom I saw, left the Church of Rome, from intelligent convic- 
tion, some twelve years ago, and M. Villeger told me he believes him 
to be a genuine disciple of the Lord Jesus. 
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In this out of the way part of France, there is, just as in other 
localities, a wonderfully open door at the present moment. Having 
obtained an authorisation from the civil authority, M. Villeger has full 
liberty to read and expound the Bible in the houses of the people, as 
well as at his Sunday and Thursday services in the mission-room. His 
audiences on these occasions necessarily vary a good deal, but I have 
just heard from him that on the Lord’s day after I was there the 
number was fifty, and on at least one occasion he had the room packed 
full, one hundred and thirty being present. The people delight in the 
Cantiques Populaires employed at Mr. M‘All’s meetings. The humble 
mission-room contains a sweet-toned harmonium, which M. Villeger 
plays, acting both as precentor and preacher. Altogether, from what I 
heard and saw, I believe a good work has begun at La Forét through 
M. Villeger’s labours, and that the result of the last few months’ work 
certainly encourages its prosecution. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety of M. and Madame Villeger to establish 
a Sunday school, their efforts have as yet been thwarted by the 
neighbouring priest, and by two nuns who have, since the recommence- 
ment of the Mission, planted themselves in the neighbourhood. They 
bring their influence to bear on the children through the day school. 
I was glad to learn when in France that this kind of thing cannot 
much longer continue ; for, by a recent law, the schools are to be 
withdrawn from the supervision of so-called “ religious” persons, and 
put under surveillance laique—to be managed henceforth by laymen, 
in short. 

Meanwhile, the parents are accessible to Bible teaching. M. Villeger 
mentioned to me one fact which I thought specially significant and 
encouraging—this, namely: A colporteur, sent by a Bible society, who 
had gone through the district of the Scottish colony in November of 
last year (1882) failed to dispose of one copy of the Scriptures. That 
same colporteur, returning in June of the present year (1883) to the 
same district, found to his surprise a ready sale for sixty-nine French 
Bibles and Testaments. Here, surely, is the best of evidence that 
the teaching of M. Villeger is already bearing, by God’s blessing, its 
expected fruit—stirring up a desire among the people to know more 
of that wondrous Gospel which the priest had never taught them, but 
which they now begin to realise as the power of God unto salvation. 
The work at La Forét is yet but the breaking up of ground long lain 
fallow. But a good beginning has, as you see, been made, and I invite 
your readers to commend it to the blessing of the Lord of the harvest. 

Might I further venture to solicit some material assistance towards 
providing the modest salary which we have promised Pastor Villeger 
for the current year? As convener of the Edinburgh Committee, 
I shall gratefully acknowledge any sums entrusted to my care. 


D. K. GUTHRIE. 
LiBerton, EpinspurGu, November, 1883. 
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LETTER FROM M. WHEATCROFT. 


Synop oF UNION oF EVANGELICAL FREE CuuRcHES.—On the 11th of 
October, the annual meeting of the Synod of Free Evangelical Churches 
took place in the little town of Mazamet, situated in one of the 
mountainous districts of the south of France. 

Mr. Fallot, from Paris, preached before the Synod and Church. The 
question which he examined was the one which in our country and 
time most pre-occupies the thoughts of Christian people—i.e. the best 
mode of influencing the dense masses of modern paganism and unbelief, 
with which we are surrounded in France, more perhaps than in any 
other so-called Christian country. The influence of the Gospel will best 
be promoted by proving it to be a threefold power for freedom, justice, 
and truth. The Church and Synod were also privileged to hear a 
lecture on Luther by Dr. de Pressensé. It is impossible in a few lines 
to give even a sketch of this powerful discourse, in which the work of 
the great German Reformer was placed before the audience, in its 
different social, intellectual, and religious aspects. The “chorale” being 
sung by the choir of the church, the whole audience rose to their feet 
and joined in the glorious strain. 

One of the most interesting features of the Mazamet Synod was the 
reception of the delegates from the foreign Presbyterian Churches. 
England, Scotland, America, had sent representatives to show sympathy 
to their younger sister. The old Reformed Church, the mother of many 
strong and hearty children, also had her message for her youngest 
daughter. Mr. Bastide, pastor of the neighbouring church of Castres, 
spoke in her name, and his words of brotherly love and greeting were 
much appreciated. He was especially successful in showing the good 
which the two Churches could derive from one another. The “ Union 
des Eglises” was, on the one hand, pursuing its evolution towards a 
stronger Presbyterian discipline and a more comprehensive spirit than 
formerly ; whilst the “ Eglise Reformée” had, on the other hand, learnt 
through its recent experiences and the ecclesiastical traditions of a 
glorious past to lay greater stress on the profession of faith necessary 
for individual membership, and a greater participation of the laity in 
the government and work of the Church. 

Concerning the practical work of the Synod, we have merely to state 
that the usual accounts of evangelistic work and the financial state- 
ment proved a healthy working of the Church. One decision of 
much importance was taken, which shows the great breadth allowed 
by the “Union” to the different Churches in the exercise of their 
discipline. We allude to the permission given to local churches to 
administer the sacrament of baptism at the age or under the form 
which they may think fit. This, if we mistake not, enables ministers 
of marked Baptist tendencies, to serve in the ranks of the “ Union des 
Eglises.” 
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SOCIETY FOR HistoRY AND FRENCH PROTESTANTISM.—The old town 
of Nismes has also witnessed during the early days of October a Ce 
gathering of much interest—the annual meeting of the “Society for ar’ 
the History of French Protestantism.” The choice of Nismes for this of 
meeting was a happy one, for no part of France is more filled with of 
memories of Huguenot heroism, than the old Roman Provengal town, ; opi 
at the foot of these Cevennes, which were for the Huguenots what the , sre 
fastnesses of the Scottish hills had been for the Covenanters. Many sol 
friends had answered the invitation of the Committee, among whom A 
were to be noted Messrs. Girod-Browning, Roumien, and Beaufort, fing 
delegates from the old “ Hopital des Réfugiés”” in London, and English | ga 
descendants of Huguenot refugees. me 
After the meeting in the church, the assembly proceeded to visit the i da 
recently-erected tomb of Paul Rabaut. A pupil of Antoine Court, this 
intrepid “ pasteur du désert” may be considered as the link between 
the past and present history of Protestantism in France. The two 
following days were employed in what might be termed an historical 
and religious pilgrimage to the neigbouring places famous in Huguenot : | 
annals. The “Tour de Constance” stands on that tract of barren sands TI 
which the sea has left behind it, while retreating in the course of cen- 
turies from the ramparts of Aignes-Mortes, whence St. Louis started for 
the Holy Land. In the dungeon-keep of this dreary fortress were 3 
imprisoned, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, thirty women Sir 
and young girls, whose only crime was refusing to give up that Gospel | Ch 
for which their husbands and brothers had fought. Many entered ) pla 
young and fair, and the greater number had succumbed through priva- zs 6: Mo) 
tion and ill-treatment. Only fourteen remained, when in 1767 the > 
Prince de Beaubeau, lieutenant-governor of the Province, set them at - oft 
liberty. ‘In a large circular room,” writes the Chevalier de Boufflers, ) wo 
who accompanied the Prince, “deprived of light and air, we found - 
fourteen women, languishing in utter wretchedness. The Prince could i: ; 
hardly refrain from shedding tears; . . . for the first time these unfor- pri 
tunate women could read compassion on a human face. I can still see tow 
them, falling down at his feet, and only finding tears to express their | _ 
gratitude.” Alas,” adds the Chevalier, “their only crime was to have q He 
been nurtured in the same religion as Henry IV.” One of these heroic ay 
martyrs, Marie Durand, returned, after a captivity of thirty-eight years, hs beli 
a withered old woman to the homestead, from whence a betrothed bride Hat 
she had been carried away by the royal dragoons in 1730! Truly q < 
these noble women had been faithful to their motto “ Resistez,” which S  the 
can still be read cut in one of the stone benches of their prison ! i leas 
We can easily imagine the feclings of our friends of the “ Socicté de j oe 
l'Histoire du Protestantisme Francaise” when, after they had sung the et 
old Psalm xlii., “Comme un cerf alteré brame,” Mr. Bersier raised his Ss Pay 
voice in prayer under those prison vaults, which, hardly a hundred years for : 
ago, had echoed the hymns of these poor and great-hearted women. may 
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The “ Tower of Constance” reminds us of patient suffering. The 
Cevennes recall to our memory the brave stand made against the king’s 
armies by a handful of peasants, the Camisards. There, in the house 
of Roland, their chief, a religious service took place. From the old Bible 
of the Huguenot leader, Mr. Vignié, surrounded by the same band of 
pilgrims who, the preceding day, had visited the “ Tour de Constance,” 
read out the text of an eloquent address on Deut. iv. 9: “ Keep thy 
soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen.” 
A few words from Mr. Babut, of Nimes, closed the service. The even- 
ing of the same day, in the great “Temple” of Anduze, Mr. Bersier 
gave, before an audience of 4000 people, his magnificent lecture on 
Coligny, thus worthily ending an intellectual and religious féte of three 
days’ duration. 


> 


Onen Council. 


THE LATE SIR HENRY MONCREIFF ON SCOTTISH CHURCH 
UNION AND THE WAY TO IT. 
T'o the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


9th November, 1883. 
Str,—I agree with the “Glasgow Writer” in rejoicing that the question of 
Church Union in Scotland is being raised, and think with him also that it must 
plainly be in the first place a union of Presbyterians among themselves. I have 
more doubt as to the practicability—I have some doubt even as to ihe serious- 
ness—of his proposed way of attaining this. He surely does not think it possible 
that the Free Church and United Presbyterian Church would consent to a vesting 
of their property, by Parliament, in a corporation which it is to create! Yet he 
would find even this easier than for a Parliament, presided over by the vener- 
ated head of the Church of England, to repeal the old statutes and enact new ones 
so as to define for the future in Scotland “the relationship that is to exist between 
the Church and the State regarding all matters.” But instead of argument on 
private proposals, it seems to me timely to recall attention to the last movement 
towards union in which the distinguished Scotchman who has just gone to his 
rest took a leading share. Has the following document by the late Sir Henry 
Moncreiff yet received its due share of attention? He was not an extreme man, 
He believed in Disestablishment only in the sense in which every Free Churchman 
must do so, and he refused to take any active part in demanding it. But he 
believed in union, not only with the United Presbyterian Church, but with the 
Established Church, and the overtures from the latter body were received by him 
as made in earnestness and to be sincerely responded to. Have we yet moved on 
the line he here indicates? I shall only add, that from private intercourse on 
the subject with the eminent churchman now departed, I am satisfied that he, at 
least, was “far from desiring to lay stress on what may seem to be exclusive 
claims” for the Free Church, in the document which follows. Whatever Principal 
Pirie means by saying that “as to the protest of the Free C hurch, he found he 
could not well answer it, because with the exception of answers to some Acts of 
Parliament, he would have signed it himself,”—such an utterance indicates that 
for all who desire to look at Church principle rather than Church property, there 
may be a way of union in the road along which Sir Henry Moncreiff and 
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Principal Cairns looked for it. But shall we not best find that way, provided all 

parties leave it to Parliament to redress civil injustice, and turn their own 

attention to the “far higher trust committed to the Presbyterian Church of 

Scotland by her Divine Head” ?—I am, kc., 

A BELIEVER IN Unroy. 


‘¢ ANSWER BY THE Free CourcH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1879, To THE CoMMITTER 
ON UNION OF THE ESTABLISHED GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1878. 


“The Committee were instructed by the Assembly ‘ to return a suitable answer 
to the conveners of the Committee of the Established Church on Union with 
other Churches, signifying the great respect with which the Assembly receive this 
communication from the representatives of a sister Church, their deep sense of 
the importance of the objects aimed at in the communication, and their earnest 
desire that the obstacles to the co-operation and reunion of sister Presbyterian 
Churches ‘may 'be removed.’ The Committee, therefore, in name of the Free 
Church Assembly, most cordially welcome this communication and express their 
sense of the courteous and considerate manner in which, after such a long 
estrangement, the Established Church of Scotland has made an approach to that 
Assembly. They respond with all Christian earnestness to the proposal for frank 
and friendly conference. 

“The Free Church of Scotland is deeply impressed with the magnitude of the 
evils prevalent in the country, which the divided Churches have not succeeded 
in removing, and with the aggravation of those evils arising from Presbyterian 
dissensions. Without reference to the causes which have produced, and tend to 
perpetuate the present division of Presbyterians in Scotland, the Free Church 
regards that division as in itself a great evil, fitted to bring reproach on religion, 
and the removal of which Scotchmen are bound now more than ever to strive 
for in all legitimate methods. She rejoices, therefore, that the Established 
Church agrees with her in the desire which she has already manifested, and now 
by this Committee specially expresses, to take all possible steps, consistent with 
the principles to which she is pledged, for promoting not only co-operation in 
good works which may contribute toward a basis for union, but also the reunion 
itself of Churches having a common origin, and adhering generally to the same 
Confession of Faith and the same system of government and worship. 

“Further, the Committee, as representing the Free Church Assembly, agree 
with the Established Church in the desire to maintain inviolate the principle of 
a national recognition of the Christian religion in accordance with the Confession 
of Faith, as well as in their steadfast adherence to the doctrine of that Confession 
and to the Presbyterian government and worship. But with respect to the 
reunion desired, the Committee feel it to be their duty frankly to call the attention 
of their brethren of the Established Church to the Claim of Right adopted in 
1842, and to the Protest laid on the table of the General Assembly in 1843. It 
is obvious that the terms of these documents prevent the Free Church from 
supporting the maintenance of the existing Establishment as at present con- 
stituted. For these terms would manifestly require a legislative recognition, on 
the one hand, of the view as to the Scriptural foundation and original character 
of Scottish ecclesiastical arrangements exhibited in the Claim of Right, and, on 
the other hand, of the Free Church, as the true representative of the Church 
which adopted it in 1842. 

“ Apart, however, from existing specialties in the position, either of the 
Established Church or of the Free Church, the Committee, on the part of the 

Free Church, represent to the brethren of the Established Church most respect- 
fully and earnestly their conviction, that in that Claim and that Protest the 
principles are set forth on which alone the divided sections of Presbyterianism 
can ever be reunited ; and their hope that on these principles they will, by God’s 
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blessing, in due time actually be reunited. Nor do they feel that in taking this 
ground they are acting otherwise than in the most friendly spirit. For, in spite 
of all misunderstandings, they are convinced that the essential principles of the 
documents referred to must be dear to members of the Established Church as 
the glorious inheritance of all Scottish Presbyterians. With respect to the 
question of conference on ‘the causes which,’ in terms of the invitation, 
‘prevent the unendowed Churches from sharing the trust now reposed in the 
Established Church alone,’ whatever may be the sense in which this phrase is to 
be taken, it seems plain that any useful conference must have regard to the far 
higher trust committed to the Presbyterian Church of Scotland by her Divine 
Head, and to the duties which fidelity to that trust implies. Our divided 
condition must, it is thought, be mainly traced to some failure in apprehending 
the character and consequences of that trust, which for the Church is of primary 
and perpetual obligation, while the province of the State is, not only not to 
interfere with the discharge of it, but to acknowledge it as already existing, and 
to maintain it inviolate. It is on this account that the Free Church has always 
ascribed a large portion of the evils now afflicting Scotland to the rejection of 
the Claim of Right in 1843. 

Tt is right to explain that, in pressing her documents adopted in 1842 and 1843 
on the consideration of the Established Church of Scotland, the Free Church is 
far from desiring to lay stress on what may seem to be exclusive claims in her 
own favour. The general principles embodied in these documents with reference 
to the authority of Christ in His Church, and the subjection of His Church to 
Him alone, are what the obligation of the Free Church Formula refers to, and to 
these attention is specially and respectfully called. They are the common heritage 
of all the Churches, and we believe that they represent exactly what is needed for 
the adjustment of our relations with them all. 

“Tt is right also to state here the fact, sufficiently well known, of a very large 
number of the ministers and elders of the Free Church being persuaded that, in 
present circumstances, a reunion of the Churches in connection with State endow- 
ments cannot be accomplished in a satisfactory manner. In view of this fact, the 
question of the proper application of these endowments, as apparently referred to 
in the letter of the Established Church under the phrase ‘sacredness of ancient 
endowments,’ must necessarily be reserved. 

“In the course of her history the Free Church of Scotland has successfully car- 
ried out more than one reunion, and would gladly aim at others. She has also 
had the satisfaction of entering into beneficial co-operation with various other 
Churches, and she cordially reciprocates the friendly overtures of the Established 
Church in the direction of a further extension of the advantages resulting from it. 
It has no doubt been in the view of the Established Church in their brotherly com- 
munication, that, whatever may be the case with individuals, regular and ordinary 
co-operation between Churches, as such, if it is to be honourable and useful, must 
proceed on a clear understanding as to the recognition which each Church accords 
to the other with reference to the fields it occupies and the work it performs. 
The committee feel assured that the Free Church will receive with very great 
interest such further communications on this point as may clear the way to the 
results desired. In some departments there may be practical difficulties in the 
meantime ; but in other departments, particularly in the foreign field, friendly 
arrangements would not only be eminently desirable, but thoroughly practicable. 
Generally, the Free Church recognises the immense importance of combined 
Christian effort to carry on the work of Christ, according to the old Presbyterian 
doctrine and discipline of the country. 

“ These are the leading considerations which the committee, in discharging the 
duty entrusted,.to, them, feel called upon to lay before their brethren of the 
Established :Chfurck, : Théy shit stem ‘with the renewed assurance of their 
high respect anid ‘constdération.—Aai Rade OF the Committee, 

2 oritagee 3 se, H. Wettwoop Moncrzirr, D.D., Bart.” 
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Practical Cork of the Allianee. 


BoHEMIAN ScHEME.—A working comanittes has been formed at Edinburgh to 
prosecute the Bohemian scheme—Mr. J. A. Campbell and Mr. John Cowan, con- 
veners ; Professor Blaikie and Mr. J. Macdonald, honorary secretaries; Mr. 
J. A. Wenley, Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, honorary treasurer; Mr. J. 
MacTaggart, 3 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, secretary. It is proposed to work the 
scheme, in the first place, in Scotland, and thereafter in other parts. Ministers 
will be furnished with materials for a lecture on the subject, and will be asked 
to endeavour to procure either contributions from individuals, or a collection at ° 
church or prayer meeting, or to set their Bible classes or § Sabbath schools to work 
in the cause. Collecting cards will also be furnished, It is very desirable that, 
whenever communications are received from the committee, friends will go to 
work without waiting for further impulse. The committee are busy men, and 
can spare but little time for going about the country. Besides the proceeds of 
the bazaar, about £300 has been already subscribed to the fund. 


Betrast Counciit.—The arrangements for the Belfast Council are now so far 
made that it may be announced that the meetings will run from Tuesday, 24th 
June, to Thursday, 3rd July. The first day will be devoted to preparatory work, 
and on Saturday it is proposed to have an excursion to the Giant’s Causeway. 
There will bea daily forenoon and evening meeting, and each meeting will have its 
own subject. The number of papers will be much smaller than at Philadelphia, 
so that time will be allowed for discussion, and likewise for miscellaneous busi- 
ness. There is every reason to expect a large and influential attendance. The 
people of Belfast look forward to the meeting with much interest, and will be 
prepared to give a cordial reception to the members. It is earnestly desired that 
gentlemen from the continent of Europe or other distant places will notify their 
intention of being present, in order that suitable arrangements may be made in 
due time. The convener of the programme committee is the Rev. Dr. Watts, 
College Park, Belfast ; that of the committee for arrangements as to delegates, 
&e., Rev. Hugh Hanna, Belfast. 


“PROCEEDINGS OF First GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL.” 


The remaining copies of this volume, published at Six Shillings, may be had 
at Half-price. Any one transmitting Three Shillings to Mr. Jonn Motyneavx, 
13 Sourn St. ANDREW StreEtT, EpinBuRGH, will receive a copy, post free. It gives 
a complete history of the movement; the constitution of the Alliance as settled 
in 1875; the papers that were read at the Edinburgh meeting ; the speeches and 
discussions connected with them ; also a very copious Appendix, containing an 
account of the Presbyterian Churches throughout the world, their history and 
present condition, and various other documents deeply interesting to Presbyteri ian 
readers. 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Proprietors of The Catholic Presbyterian regret to announce that, owing to 


the continued inadequacy of the circulation, it is necessary to stop the issue of 


the Journal. It will be for the Belfast Council to determine i in what manper the 
objects for which it has been carried. on for tie, last. five. years may Ker ‘better 
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